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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


nature. One would absolutely fancy that Mr. 
Corse de Leon ; or, the Brigand. 


A Romance.| James had lived between Paris and Savoy in 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols. 12mo./ 1558-9; and had by his metempsychosis risen 
London, 1841. Longman and Co. in another form, at the end of nearly three 

BErone we say a word of this true romance, | centuries, to tell us all about them. 

we will beg leave to notice a romantic truth| Intrigue, plot, single encounter, conflict, 

which is expressed in the dedication to the siege, assault, suspicion, trial, escape, conspi- 

King of the Belgians ; for whenever we meet) racy, tournament, court—what is there belong- 

the fact that royalty is so well aware of its best ing to the age which we have not painted with 

attributes as to patronise and encourage litera-|a striking pencil? We fairly state that we 
ture, and that literature feels and acknowledges cannot discover a deficiency. ‘The wild power 
the cheering influence, it is a heartfelt pleasure of Leon is not inconsistent with the actual 
to us to hold forth the example and offer our! records of the times; and the character of the 
humble co-operation towards the tribute paid. monk is one of the author’s happiest portraits. 

To King Leopold, amongst other things, Mr. It is worthy of being framed next to that of 

James (himself so honoured in literature as to| Friar Tuck, to whose family it bears some 

make a compliment from him acceptable even resemblance, though moving in a higher frame. 

to a king) says :— | But having thus generalised the work before 

“It would occupy too much space to dwell! us we come to our usual difficulty in regard to its 
upon all those matters in which your majesty’s class—how can we make its parts known to 
own mind is perceptible; but when I see all our readers without compromising the delight 
that you have done to honour genius, to encou- | they will feel in perusing them in the author’s 
rage literature and the arts, both in your own own language? We must let imperfection do 
and other countries ; when I look to the admi-| what it can, and merely quote two or three 
rable arrangement and preservation of the passages to stand for suites of rooms, centres 
archives of your realm, and the efforts made to of wings, and edifices. We will try an illustra- 
obtain every document which has escaped the! tion of the brigand :— 

destructive power of time and political convul-| ‘Corse de Leon saw that notwithstanding 

sions, I may well feel, as a literary man and a the reasons he gave, Bernard de Rohan was 

historian, not only admiration but gratitude. not well pleased with even the short delay that 

Nor when I find the same continuous efforts, he proposed. He was not one who loved long 

made under various ministries, to ascertain the explanations of any kind, but he could feel for 

causes and diminish the amount of crime, to an impatient disposition, and he added, as if in 
mitigate punishment while vice is repressed, reply to his companion’s look, ‘It cannot be 
and to lead to virtue by enlightening and in-! otherwise: I have had to send a four hours’ 
structing the people, can I help feeling venera- journey for the horses, and they cannot be. here 
tion, as a lover of my fellow-creatures, for him till night, though the messenger has been ab- 
who has so steadily pursued such a great and sent now near two hours. You would make no 
noble object. On the beneficent influence greater speed by going back to the inn. Come 
which your majesty may have exerted by your in, sit down, then, rest you and bear what is 
wise and prudent counsels upon the fate and 
policy of other states, it does not become me to 


though half the difference between great men 
touch. It is sufficient that, wherever I turn 


and little ones in this world lies in their judg- 
my eyes in your own dominions, I see the most ment of what can be done and what cannot be 
enlightened efforts to promote commerce and done, and though half the things men despair 
the arts, the great sources of national prosperity | of are as easy as to drink from a stream — yet, 
and national glory, and to foster industry and ‘nevertheless, there are things that are impos- 


virtue, the only sure grounds of national hap- sible, and in those cases it is useless to struggle.’ | 


unavoidable, as patiently as may be; for—} 





reach coverts, which it were wiser to search for 
the deer or the chamois than for Corse de 
Leon; or else offer the good lord some hospi- 
tality on his coming, which he might neither 
be willing to receive, nor able to return. We 
have resources that you are not aware of, and 
neither he nor any one else knows more of 
them than to make him fear.” ‘That you 
yourself have infinite resources in your activity 
and experience,’ replied Bernard de Rohan, ‘I 
can easily believe; but depend upon it, if you 
were to trust the guidance of such hazardous 
matters to other men, they would soon be over- 
thrown.’ ‘Not so, not so,’ replied his com- 
panion; ‘I know the contrary. ‘Twice, for 
ends and objects of my own, I have traversed 
all France, leaving my men behind me; and 
though, perhaps, not quite so busy as when I am 
here—ay, and somewhat cruel and disorderly 
when left to their own course—no evil has 
happened to themselves. I am now about to 
do the same, and I do it in all confidence.’ 
‘Do you propose to go soon ?? demanded Ber- 
nard de Rohan, in some surprise. ‘Ay,’ re- 
plied the brigand, ‘ soon enough to meet you in 
Paris some day, perchance, or even to overtake 
you on the road; and as we now talk about 
those things, let me caution you never to speak 
to me unless I speak to you: then take the 
tone that I take, whether it be one of strange- 
ness or of former acquaintance. Recollect, too, 
that there is no such person as Corse de Leon 
beyond the frontiers of Savoy, but that in many 
a part of France the Chevalier Lenoir is known, 
aud not badly esteemed.’ * I will be careful,’ 
replied the young lord. ‘Tut now, my good 
friend, tell me whither has my poor Isabel 
directed her steps.’ ‘First to Grenoble,’ re- 
plied Corse de Leon, ‘in the hope of finding 
her brother there; but should she not meet 
with him, she goes thence at once to throw 
herself at the feet of the king.” ‘But are you 
perfectly certain,’ demanded Bernard de Rohan, 
* that she has escaped from the pursuit of this 
base man who has married her mother ?” ‘ Per- 
fectly,’ replied Corse de Leon; ‘1 saw her 
across the frontier yesterday myself. Besides, 
as I told you before, the Lord of Masseran 


piness. Many men may combine to carry such | Thus saying, he led the young nobleman into| 


| himself is absent, carried by fears, regarding 
designs into execution ; but they cannot exist \the house, the door of which had remained un- | 


the discovery of his own treachery, into the 


in a country where they are not powerfully | closed. Though Bernard de Rohan could hear | 
several voices speaking in one of the rooms as | 
Now, having acquitted our conscience, to;he walked along the passage, it was into a 


directed by the sovereign himself.” 
Corse de Leon. It is a genuine historical small vacant chamber, on the left-hand side, 
romance—so real that it is history, and so full'that Corse de Leon conducted him. The win- 
of strange adventure that it is romance. The!dows commanded a view down a considerable 
characters are those we know well from the! part of the valley, but still the aspect of the 
annals of France; and it is only by the skill of ; whole place was so undefended and unguarded, 
the writer that they are involved in the inter-|that the young cavalier, knowing the state of 
esting series of action on which he builds his! hostility with the great and powerful in which 
unflagging story. Henry II., the Maréchal| Corse de Leon lived, could not help feeling 
Brissac, the Maréchal Vieilleville, and others, |some surprise at his choosing such an abode. 
are revived only to speak and act as they would |‘ Are you not,’ he said, gazing from the win- 
have done under the same circumstances ;|dow,—‘are you not in a sadly exposed situation 
whilst Corse de Leon, the brigand of Savoy ;'here? Why the Lord of Masseran, or any 
Bertrand de Rohan, the hero; Isabel de other of those small tyrants, could attack you 
Brienne, the heroine ; the treacherous, traitor-|at any time without the possibility of your 
ous Lord of Masseran ; his infamous tool, Gero-| escape.’ ‘ You are mistaken,’ replied Corse de 
nimo; the Count of Meyrand ; and, above all, | Leon, shortly: ‘before he came within two 
Father Willand,—are coloured to the very acmé | leagues of me, I should know his whole pro- 


of fiction, still consisting with probability and | ceedings, and either scatter over the hill, and 





very jaws of the lion, power. Power is the 
only true basilisk. Its eyes are those alone in 
this world which can fascinate the small things 
hovering round it to drop into its mouth. But 
the lady is safe. Be satisfied, and you can well 
overtake her ere she reaches Grenoble. I bade 
them send back a man to tell me, if she found 
not her brother there; for as I am going to 
Paris also, I thought perchance it might be 
better to keep near her on the road, and bring 
her help in case she needed it. But your own 
men are enough, I do not doubt, and I can but 
take few with me, if any.” ‘But is it not 
dangerous,’ said the young nobleman, ‘ for you 
to travel immediately after receiving so severe 
aninjury ?? Dangerous !’ said Corse de Leon: 
‘Oh, there is danger in such things! I do 
believe these mountains that I love will crush 
me at last; for twice have I escaped almost by 
amiracle. But it is this injury, as you call it, 
that has determined me to vo naw. fF can be 
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of but little active use here till I can climb a 
rock again, and use this left arm as well as the 
right. Noman has a title to remain an hour 
in idleness, whatever be his calling. Sleep 
itself I do not rightly understand: it is a lapse 
in the active exertion of our being which is 
very strange, a sort of calm pool in the midst 
of a torrent: I suppose it is solely for the body’s 
sake. There could have been no sleep before 
death came into the world ; for, not being sub- 
ject to decay, the earthly frame could require 
no refreshment, any more than the spirit. How- 
ever, as I was saying, idle and inactive drones 
pretend that they must have rest and pause: 
if the head aches or the hand is hurt, they de- 
clare that they can neither think nor labour ; 
but the wise man and the energetic man makes 
his spirit like that monstrous serpent which I 
have heard of, and which, when one head was 
smitten off, produced at once another. Ifa 
man cannot walk, he can ride; if a man’s right 
arm be broken, let him use his left ; if his eyes 
be put out, his ears will hear but the better— 
let him use them. Our manifold senses are but 
manifold capabilities ; and if the mind is de- 
barred from using one of its tools, it must use 
another. No man need want employment for 
the senses, the limbs, and the means that he 
has left, if he chooses to seek for it. Fora while 
I shall be of no good upon the mountain, and 
therefore I am going to the city. Some time 
or another I must go, and therefore I may as 
well go now. But here comes the old woman 
with my mess of food. You must take some 
with me. No one knows better than she does 
how to cook the chamois, or the venison, or to 


roast the shining trout in the ashes, or the| 


snow fowl over the fire; and as for wine, the 
cellar of an archbishop, or of a prior of a 
monastery, could not give you better than this 
lonely house can produce. Nay, nay, shake 
not your head, you must eat aud drink, let 
your impatience be what it may: every man 
needs strength ; and that we should take food is | 
a condition of our flesh and blood.’ In conver- | 
sation of this kind passed away the hours, Ber- | 
nard de Rohan and his strange companion i 
maining almost altogether alone ; though once, | 
two young men, dressed like herdsmen, came | 
to the door of the room, and, leaning against 


such rich habiliments were many. ® You say'mon cells. He dare not put you in the ouw- 
true,’ replied the brigand; ¢ but you must re-  dliettes, or the eradle, or the End-of-ease, or 
member, we are many reapers. This has been} any of those dungeons where a prisoner may 
going on, too, for very many years, so that you | live fifteen days, but no longer; for he knows 
will find here garments of various ages and of the matter will be inquired into. When I 
different nations. Look here,’ he continued, lived in Paris, many a time I used to visit the 
taking up a black velvet surtout, richly em-_ prisoners in the Chatelet, to give them the best 
broidered with gold. ¢ This is a coat cut in‘consolation that a poor mortal like themselves 
the fashion of forty or fifty years ago, and|could give, by telling them of things above 
belonged to some fat Englishman, who doubt- | mortality. I found that, though the turnkeys 
less came over to France with that arch heretic | of the higher prison were held to be in station 
and bloodmonger Henry, who has not been | above the others, yet that the common gaoler, 
many years dead. Then, depend upon it, he Bertrand Saar, though in shape, look, and 
would see foreign countries, and go to Italy, | voice, more like a bear than a man, was warm 
and has left part of his fine wardrobe here | and kind of heart, and not without a stock of 
behind him in the mountains.’ ‘An unwilling | comfort for all occasions. With him you will 
legacy, I should think,’ replied Bernard de| be better than the others, especially if you tell 
Rohan. ¢ Yes,’ answered the brigand; ¢ but! him that you have an humble friend in Father 
that is not a shot-hole you are looking at so| Willand. But farewell, farewell, my son, here 
curiously. Our traditions say, I believe—for | comes the prévét, Bear up, bear up, dear lady, 
we have our traditions—that the good gentle- | we shall see better times yet.” 

man got safe home, though somewhat thinner| He endeavours with the king to get mercy 
of purse and scantier in apparel than when he! for the prisoner, and the colloquy runs thus :— 
came away. However, choose yourself out} ‘ ‘Let the sentence be at once confirmed,’ 
some quiet suit that will not attract attention, | said the king. ‘ My determination is taken,— 
for you must not go riding through France like;my mind made up, Francis.’ ‘I beg your 
a Savoyard peasant. There, that black hat} gracious pardon, sire,’ said Father Willand, 
and feather, which would become some sober | interposing, ‘but before you pronounce finally, 
student of Padua, making his first effort to; hear me tuo. Your royal son has spoken as 


look the cavalier. Then there is that stout 
buff coat I would recommend, with black loops 
jand borders. Ay, it is somewhat heavy, but 
there is a secret in that: dagger or sword- 
point will not well make its way through the 
jacked doublings of those hides, and a pistol 
ball would strike but faintly, even if it did 
pass. Then there are those horsemen’s boots : 
they will be no bad addition to the rest. 
long sharp sword, too, in the black sheath, 


hand: it is true Toledo. Now, seek for two 
daggers somewhat like it, and a pair of pistols 
for the saddle-bow. By the Lord that lives, 
if the horse they bring be but a grey Spanish 
charger, with a tail longer than ordinary, they 
will take you for some one who has been study- 
ing the black art at Salamanca, or, perhaps, for 
some lay officer of the Inquisition in disguise. 
—Is the coat large enough? Oh, ay! it fits 
well. Now for a cloak to match.” With the 





| becomes a prince; your daughter has sued asa 
‘woman, and I come to talk as a priest.” ‘I 
believe, under such circumstances, my good 
| father,’ said Henry, with a faint smile, ‘ you 
} Ought, according to rule, to send me your 
jadmonitions through one of my chaplains.’ 
‘What, trust a purse with a pickpocket!’ ex- 
claimed the priest ; his usual jesting bitterness 


That | mingling strangely with the tone of deep feel- 


|ing in which he spoke. ‘ No, no, sire; the ad- 


will suit the hat, and none the less fit the! monitions would slip through their fingers by 


the way. Whenever your majesty wants to do 
a real act of charity, do it yourself; don’t trust 
to an almoner. I, in my priestly capacity, do 
as I would have you do in your kingly one, 
j and, therefore, I beseech yon hear my admo- 
nitions from my own mouth ; I would not have 
them tainted by the breath of any other man.’ 
* Well, well, speak then,’ replied the king. ‘It 
shall never be said that I refused to hear. 
; What have you to say in this youth’s favour, 





the door-posts, addressed to Corse de Leon a assistance of his companion, Bernard de Rohan; why the law of the land should not take its 


few words, apparently of no great import, and | 
upon ordinary subjects, but to which Bernard | 
de Rohan imagined some occult meaning was 
attached. At length, much to the satisfaction | 
of the young cavalier, a perceptible shade of 
twilight came over the valley, along which the 
shadows of the hills had been creeping for some 
time. The twilight grew grever and more 
grey, and Bernard de Rohan rose and walked 
to the window, with his impatience for the 
arrival of the horses increasing every moment. 
Corse de Leon was looking at him with a slight 
smile when he turned round; but in a few 
minutes after the brigand rose, left the room, 
and returned with the two young men whom 
Bernard de Rohan had seen before. They 
were now loaded, however, with various kinds 
of arms and habiliments of different sorts, which 
seemed to have been gathered from many a 
quarter of the earth. These were spread out, 
some upon the table and some on the floor ; 
and this being performed without a word, those 
who bore them retired, only appearing again 
to furnish the chamber with a light. Corse de 
Leon glanced his eye to the young cavalier, and 
then gazed upon the pile with a somewhat 
cynical smile. ‘ This seems to be an abund- 
ant harvest,’ said Bernard de Rohan, whose 
doubts as to the means employed to procure 





fitted himself with new garments, which some- 
what disguised, but did not ill become, his 
powerful form. After he had done, the bri- 
gand opened the mouth of a little sack which 
had been brought with the rest, saying, ‘ Take 
what you will: you can repay me hereafter.’ 
The young cavalier. however, took no more of 
the gold pieces which appeared shining within 
than was absolutely necessary.” 

This is a long extract, but we cannot part 
with the book without another, anent the 
man :— 

* Men (says he) are easily condemned in 
France, it is true; but you were born for bet- 
ter things than to die a dog’s death. How- 
ever, to the Chatelet you must go, that is clear 
enough : and now listen to me; there are two 
sorts of comforts in this world ; one consists in 
fine airy rooms, good dishes, and soft sleeping ; 
the other, in having to do with kindly hearts, 
though they may shew themselves in rough 
forms. By bribes and civil speeches to the 
governor of the Chatelet, you may get him to 
put you up-stairs in the great tower, and there 
you may get food of a better kind by paying 
for every mouthful; but if you would take 
my advice, you would refuse all such extor- 
tions, treat the governor as a small knave, and 


; course ?? ‘In his favour 1 have very little to 
‘say,’ replied the priest ; ‘for, indeed, there is 
very little to be said in the favour of any living 
man. We are all pups of one litter, blind and 
stupid when we are young, and snarling and 
vicious when we are old: but what I have to 
say is a warning to your majesty. What will 
you think of yourself and your present obstinacy 
should this young man not be guilty? If, en- 
tertaining doubts of his being the real person 
who did the deed, as I know you do, you resist 
all prayers and entreaties in his favour, and 
send him to the scaffold, what will be your 
feelings should you afterwards find out that he 
was not the man? How will you reproach 
yourself, then ?? * The impartial judges of the 
| land,’ replied Henry, somewhat sternly, * have 
| pronounced him guilty. If there be a fault, 
the fault is theirs, not mine.’ ‘Think you, 
sire,’ said the priest, ‘that in purgatory those 
judges will make you a low bow, and beg to 
have your share of fire as well as their own ? 
With whom, sire,’ he continued in a still bolder 
voice, -——‘ with whom rests the power to save 
or to destroy ? and why is that power trusted 
by God unto a king? Inasmuch, and solely 
inasmuch, as it is needful to have one to 
moderate the rigour of the law. The law must 





let him put you, if he will, in one of the com- 





entertain no doubt. It either acquits or it 
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condemns ; but still reason may have a doubt, | 
and it is for that that kings are invested with | 
the glorious privilege of mercy. I tell you, 
sire, that, more than at any other time, you 
prove the divine origin of your power when 
you exercise it to save ; for, in communicating 
to you the means of shewing mercy, God him-| 
self gave you a share of his brightest attribute. 
If, I say, if you have no doubt of: his guilt, send 
him to the scaffold ; for your firm conviction, 
as an upright judge, shall justify you in the 
eve of Heaven. But if, after having first heard | 
the cause yourself, and read every word of the 
evidence that has been given, you do entertain 
a doubt, exercise the right of shewing mercy, | 
or prepare for long and bitter self-reproach in} 
this world, and for the punishment of blood- 
guiltiness in the next.” ‘ Your words are very 


| 


bold, priest,’ replied the king, sharply ; ‘and 
this scene must never be repeated.’ ” 





Home Sketches and Foreign Recollections. By | 
Lady Chatterton, author of ‘ Rambles in 
the South of Ireland,” “A Good Match,” | 
&e. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1841. Saun- | 


patience and inattention? I have therefore 
great pleasure in writing, because I feel that 
people may most independently throw down my 
hook whenever they like. Another liberty, 
too, which friends and the public may take 
with authors, is, that they may abuse their 
books,—a liberty which can seldom be ventured 
on in conversation. And yet it is called pre- 
sumptuous to write—to do a thing which entails 
no forbearance, no ceremony, no annoyance on 
any one! Ido not mean by this to imply that 
I am at all insensible to the fate of my writ- 


|ings: on the contrary, I have no wish to hear 


ov see my works neglected or abused ; but still, 
if either of these two evils happen to me, I 
must derive consolation from the reflection that | 
it is better to endure than to have lived on in 
sontinual dumbness. An author generally re- 
ceives but little praise from his own relations 


!and those who have lived much with him, be- 
{cause they have generally been deceived in his 


character. The most common motive which 
actuates amateur writers is a desire for sym- 
pathy—a longing to be more fully understood. 
The very circumstance of writing shews that 


head, and asked, ‘And pray, what name do 
they call you ??—‘ My name,’ said he, ‘is Por- 
ter.’ ‘Oh, then, I shall remember that, be- 
cause it’s so like beer !’ ” 

After describing a nunnery near Kilkenny, 
we meet with the following just remark :— 

** Tt is astonishing how seldom we meet with 
any awkward shyness in people who live totally 
retired from the world, and excluded from all 
refined society, if they are employed in some 
useful vocation. They have the natural tact 
of goodness, which seems to supply the place of 
acquired habits of worldly civility, and is to me 
highly interesting.” 

3ut an Irish legend is, we rejoice to say 
(short enough to be), within our bounds :— 

* Clewen Castle* belonged formerly to the 
Fitzgeralds, and is now fallen to ruin in a very 
peculiar manner. The four corners of its large 
square tower are rent asunder; and through 
the fissures thus formed, the wind howls with a 
strange unearthly sound. A wild legend, which 
I give as related to me, accounts for this pe- 
culiarity of its destruction in the following 
| manner :—The last Baron Fitzgerald to whom 





ders and Otley. {the person who does so has something within|it belonged, gave one night a splendid feast 


Purity, gracefulness, and a fine feminine per-| which cannot manifest itself in other ways. 
ception of the surrounding world, whether ani- | Those characters which have been fully under- 
mate or inanimate, are the qualities which have | stood and appreciated in early life, seldom take 
recommended Lady Chatterton’s preceding | the trouble to write, or, indeed, to aim at excel- 
works to popularity, and which pre-eminently | lence in any particular pursuit. 
characterise her present publication. In its! tion may be applied in some degree, also, to 
topics it is most desultory, and, sooth to say, | amateur painters and musicians. 
unconnected by any tie except the feelings of likes to have been deceived in the characters of 
the writer. Home scenery, recollections of in- | those whom they have known from childhood ; 
fancy, fanciful associations of ideas, reflections | and, therefore, a person who. gives utterance, 
on various topics, axiomatic remarks, Irish le-| either in writing, painting, or music, to ideas 
gends, Italian romances, Scottish superstitions, | which had been a long time concealed, is sure 
foreign tours, anecdotes, and criticisms, alter- | to cause a feeling of humiliation to those who 
nate, or mingle together certainly in ‘* admired| have been deceived in him. Some people do 
confusion,” for the merits of each present! not discover, till late in life, how to express 
strong claims to our approbation. The three | their sentiments, while others are able to do so 
volumes are, in truth, a miscellany of polite|in early youth. Some never! And yet I be- 
literature, embracing a great variety of topics, | lieve many feel at times, as Rogers expresses so 
and seasoned throughout with an amiable and! beautifully, that 

sweetly religious spirit; and of such a produc- | ‘ 
tion we can only pretend to afford a notion by | 
tonching on a few of its fair features, as speci- 


* Passions that slept are stirring in his frame ; 
Thoughts undefined, feelings without a name! 
And some not here called forth may slumber on 
Till this vain pageant of a world is gone ; 


This observa- | 


Now, no one} 


lwithin its walls. He was boasting of his 
| wealth, and of the uninterrupted prosperity 
| which his family had enjoyed for many gene- 
| rations, when a person describing herself as a 
| poor widow, came to the door and begged for 
|charity. Fitzgerald repelled her with disdain, 
and angrily reproved her for interrupting his 
enjoyment. The widow immediately assumed 
the torm of a banshee—that well-known appa- 
| rition, which always foreboded death to one of 
the ancient family of Fitzgerald. The baron 
and his guests trembled at the sight, and their 
mirth was turnedinto sadness. But after a few 
minutes, Fitzgerald gazed steadfastly on the 
supernatural being, who still remained under 
the great gateway of the banqueting-hall, -and 
said to his companions, Let not your hearts be 
sad ; if my hour is come, I will die bravely, as 
my fathers have done.’ * You will not die as 
| your fathers did,’ said the banshee, ‘for they 
lfell on the battle-field, and their spirits now 
|dwell with God; because during their lives 


mens of the whole, leaving the larger pieces 
(which are intractable for a review within our 
compass) to the readers to whom we trust they 
will be introduced even by the limited influence 
of this notice. We begin with an apology for 
authorship, not needed by Lady Chatterton, 
and offering a new and amusing view of the 
subject :— 

‘** T adore (she says) a library, and should be 
glad to think that some volumes of my thoughts 
might slumber on its dusty shelves. Yes; 
even if they were never read, it seems to me a 
pleasant sort of tomb for the mind—an appro- 
priate abode of repose for the best and most 
genuine part of ourselves. To publish our 
thoughts and writings is often considered pre- 
sumptuous ; but surely without reason, for no 
one is obliged to read our productions if they 
do not like. To talk is not reckoned presump- 
tuous; yet, if we consider well, there is, in 
reality, more presumption in doing so than in 
writing. I have never been able to enjoy the 
pleasure which many experience in uttering 
their real thoughts and feelings. The idea that 
my conversation will bore people haunts me, 
und continually shuts my mouth. But I never 
feel this when writing, because I know that no 
one need read a word if they do not choose. 
Our best friends may tell us they have not read 
our books, and run no risk of being considered 
rude; but who could safely refuse to listen to 
our uttered thoughts, or venture to betray im» 





Lying too deep for things which perish here, 


| they were ever mindful of the poor. No beggar 
Waiting for life but in a nobler sphere,’ : 


| was ever turned from their doors ; and, there- 
All these wishes to be understood, to develope | fore, a blessing attended them and their pos- 


our feelings, and make them plain to others, 
may be very foolish. But we cannot help 
clinging to the hope that even if those who 


seem to have known us intimately do not com- | 
prehend us, our writings may still procure | 


sympathy for us among total strangers.” 

An anecdote told by Mrs. Fox, the widow of 
the celebrated Charles, comes next upon our 
references :— 

** Over the large antique chair in which the 
old lady sat, there hangs a beautiful picture by 
Sir J. Reynolds: it is of a young and cunning. 
looking girl, holding in her hand a trap with a 
mouse in it. She appears to enjoy the disap- 
pointed anxiety of a cat, who is endeavouring 
to get at the little prisoner. ‘That picture,’ 
said Mrs. Fox, ‘was painted for the French 
ambassador; and when he was obliged to go 
away on account of that horrible revolution, 
Mr. Fox bought it. It has been in the pos- 
session of no one else.” The cunning and in- 
tellectual expression of the girl’s face, she used 
to think strongly resembled a pretty daughter 
of Lord S 3 she was a very quick, clever 
child, and his natural daughter. A gentleman 
asked her one day by what name they called 
her, and on her replying that it was ‘ Drake,’ 
he said, ‘Oh, I shall remember that, for it is 
so like duck!’ The girl tossed her pretty 


' sessions. Proud baron ! your hour draws near, 


‘and I came to try your heart. If I had found 
lit open to charity, your race would have con- 
tinued long to enjoy its ancient greatness ; but 
now that you have proved unworthy, you shall 
miserably perish! This castle, under whose 
splendid roof you have forgotten that the poor 
dwelt without, exposed to the howling tempest 
—this proud castle shall be rent asunder ; and, 
as long as the world lasts, its ruined halls shall 
remain open to the four winds of heaven!’ So 
saying, the banshee disappeared in a loud clap 
of thunder—the castle was struck by lightning, 
and the great tower, which contained the ban- 
queting-room, was torn asunder at the four 
corners. ‘The roof fell in upon the baron and 
his guests, and thus perished the last of that 
powerful branch of Fitzgeralds, or Geraldines, 
as they were generally called.” 

In the second volume, we find Lady Chatter- 
ton gravely stating that poor Keats was killed 
bv a review ; which absurdity we thought had 
bien sufficiently refuted ; but this shews us the 
truth of the saying, that it is only necessary to 
repeat a falsehood often enough to have it 


| 


* Clewen Castle, Woodstock, &c. &c., remind us that 
these volumes are adorned by some charming land- 
scapes from the pencil of the accomplished author.—Zd, 
L,G 
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first received, and ultimately credited. Ae the absolute necessity of being guided in 
amiable poet died but too prematurely of a long! all things by the precepts of the Gospel, and 
settled consumption ; which preyed upon him | therefore they do not see the great importance 
when acting as boyish assistant to an eminent | of instilling these precepts into the minds of 
practitioner in Sloane Street. But we pass this | others.” 
mistake to offer a short example of Lady Chat-| There is much philosophy here; but what 
terton’s grave reflections, giving evidence of a} will the severely religious say to the measure- 
highly cultivated mind :— | ment of their piety by their bad dispositions 
“ Most of us contrive to find in Scripture a) and wickedness 2? ‘* O’Neill’s Daughter” has 
text to prove any favourite doctrine. Some/some points so original that we cannot resist 
people are clever enough to discover a com-| copying the story connected with the remains 
mandment which says, ¢ Thou shalt not dance,’ | of Shane Castle on Loch Neagh :— 
for they seem to think it the most heinous sin ;; “This terrace and the gardens (Lady C. 
while another set contrives to find * Thou shalt} writes) are well kept, as Lord O'Neill occupies 
jump ;’—but, oh! let us be charitable, and not | a temporary residence in the grounds. A little | 
despise any faith. May God bless all sects, | roguish-looking oldman, who shewed us over the 
and all denominations of Christians ; may; place, gave the following account of its destrue- 
He shed his enlightening beams on those of| tion :—* There is a fairy of the lake, called Nil 
other religions too, and pardon those who have! Rue,and the queen of all the fairies in Ulster was 
none! ‘ \she; and from the time old Ireland first came 
“February 28.—Lhave just been reading some | up out o° the sea—long life to its honor ! — Nil 








}her human manners and larning ! 





poems, which I find, with horror and dismay, Rue had dominion over its blue waters of Loch 
are written by an infidel. It is rather curious) Neagh. She was very jealous of any body’s| 


wi’ taking away the beautiful child from its 
doating parents ; but what does she do but poi- 
sons the little innocent’s mind, and brings her 


up to hate the family of O'Neill. She invents 
all manner o’ black sayings agin them, never 
letting the babe know that she was a lawful 
daughter 0’ that honoured race—long life to it! 
—and she too young to remember any thing 
about it. So the girl grows up, and Nil Rue 
only waited for a fitting opportunity to finish 
her vengeance on the O’Neills. Vell, about 
this time, that is to say, when the daughter 0° 
the house had come to years o’ discretion— 
that is, as would have been if she had been 
like one of us mortals, instead o’ living under- 
neath the waters yonder, as they say she did, 
in fine coral houses, all paved with the dead 
men’s bones as was drowned in the lake, and 
with only fishes to attend upon her, and teach 
Well, as I 
said before, when she was about tweuty-one, 
the earl her father began to build this fine 
terrace as we now stand upon, and those grand 








that as I turn to this diary, in order to record 
some of the indignant feelings those poems 
have excited, I find the last words I wrote} 
was a prayer that God would pardon those, 
who have no religion, Yet I felt extremely 
angry with the poet; his reasoning is quite: 
false; yet still any thing of that sort is danger. 
ous to tie weak-minded and vacillating Christ- 
ian. It is dreadful to think that any one who 
has had the advantages of education should be 
a disbeliever; and yet it is not strange, for 
knowledge and genius beget that pride of intel- 
lect which will not bow down to the mysteries 
of religion :— 
«Tis immortality deciphers man, 
And opens all the mysteries of his make ; 
Without it, half his instincts are q riddle— 
Without it all his virtues are a dream, 
His very crimes attest his dignity. 
His sateless thirst of pleasure, gold and fame, 
Declares him born for blessings infinite : 
Man’s misery alone declares him born for bliss, 
Nothing this world unriddles but the next,’ 
: Youne’s Night Thoughts, 
‘ De sa propre splendeur Dieu se voile a la terre, 
Et ce n’est qu’a travers la nuit et le mystére \ 
Que l’eril peut voir le jour, Phomime la verité.’ | 
Yet it seems wonderful that the mind of a real 
poet, of a being so alive to the beauties of 
nature, should have been totally insensible to 
the beauty of our Christian revelation, and the 
sublime sentiments it contains. What a mist 
of prejudice must have blinded him, that he 
neither saw, nor felt, nor was touched by the; 
truth and divinity which breathes in every word | 
of our glorious Scriptures — those Scriptures of 
which De la Martine says, 
* Deux mille ans epuisant leurs sagesses frivoles \ 
N’ont pu dementir une de tes paroles,’” 
* * * * * 

“Tn the ‘ Life of Wilberforce,’ it is said of 
Scott’s novels, ‘ Never scarcely did he lay down 
nee: y. ; 
these fascinating volumes without repeating, 
his complaint, ‘that they should have so little 
moral or religious object. They remind me,’; 
said he,‘ of a giant speuding his strength in 
cracking nuts. I would rather go to render up 
my accounts at the Jast day carrying with me! 


approaching too near, or building houses, or | new rooms and consarvations wi’ the flowers in 
even cultivating the land, close to the shore.|’em under glass. ‘ Well,’ says Nil Rue, when 
Now, the family of O'Neill was powerful and ;she seed the masons at work,—‘ well, if them 
great, and they had possessions all over Ulster ;|oudashus O’Neills ain’t encroaching nearer 
as well they might, seeing how celebrated they | still to my dominions! I that have spared 
are in our ould history. So O'Neill was deter-| them for four hundred years, and never exter- 
mined to build a fine castle on the lake, and} minated them entirely; well, if one stone 0’ 
sure enough he did so; but Nil Rue was angry, , that fine castle stands upon the other after this 
and vowed she would have vengeance in the cursed night, my name is not Nil Rue !? With 
end; though ont of regard to the bravery of | that she goes down straight into the blue water, 
O'Neill, she would leave them undisturbed for|and calls Alice Rue, as she had named the 
four centures, till she saw how they continued Christian daughter of O'Neill. ‘ My child,’ 
to bear the prosperity God gave them. So, | says she, putting on one of her sweetest smiles, 


Nil Rue and the O’Neills was friends like to-|‘ take this here Janthorn, and when night is 


gether, only she always appeared with her red come, and you see the lights burning in my 
hood and blue cloak when any of the family!enemy’s castle, and when you hear the sound 
was going to die; and then ’twas said, she|o’ music in their halls, and the song and the 


'grinned with delight, and you might hear her dance is going on, and feasting in the banquet- 
|laugh to the other side of the Jake, all over|room, go in among them, and set fire to the 


Lord Massereene’s fine place—the Lord save building, and burn it—ay, burn it over their 
us! There was a beautiful child of the O’Neills, heads, and let every mother’s son o’ them 
a little girl, that was as fair as the day; and| perish in its ruins!’ Now O’Neill’s daughter 
the lord and lady doated down upon her, more trembled, but she had been taught to think 
than any o’ their fine boys; and they took | vengeance a fine thing, and she knew no bet- 
more care upon her, for the good women had | ter; and so, when night came, into the castle 
foretold strange things about her, and they was | she flies. Nobody saw her, because she did 
always afread to lave her out o’ their sight. | not know herself, and so she was indivisible to 
The little girl was very fond o’ flowers, and| mortal eye. She went through the ball-room 
she would run after any new one she see, like! and the banquet-hall, but they looked so beau- 
a pretty butterfly that’s just born. One day, |tiful, and so full o’ illigant ladies and gentle- 
the family was travelling from here to another |men, she hadn’t the heart to set fire to them. 
o’ their fine castles, and as they stopped for, All the time Nil Rue followed her unper- 
a bit on the shore o’ the lake, near that big | ceived, to see that the bloody work was done ; 
bog, as you might see over yonder if the fine! but she would not put hand to it herself, he- 
trees had’nt grown and hid it. The little;cause in her malice she wished to make the 
girl ran and picked one o’ them white fairy | punishment come upon the family from a 
flowers as grows on the bogs; now, as ill luck daughter 0’ their own house; and after it was 
would have it, this was Nil Rue’s own garden, |done, she meant to tell the unfortunate girl 
and them white flowers was her special favour-|who she was. Well, the queen o’ the fairies 
ites—she watered them every morning with! follows her adopted child all over the castle till 
the tears of her enemies. The child had| they came to the kitchen. Now this was by 
plucked a great many before Nil Rue had per-|no means so illigant as the rest ; and as Alice 
ceived what she was about; but when she| Rue had never seen a dinner dressed before, or 
seed her favourites. she cried out with ashriek,' meat roasting at the fire, she was like thun- 
that sounded overall the four corners of the lake, | derstruck, and begun to pity the poor birds as 





* The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,’ than bear-| and every body thought the day of judgment|was dead and bleeding. Thinks she, ‘ Well 


ing the load of all those volumes, full as they itself was come. And sure it was the day o’ 
are of genius.’’ T do not quite agree with | judgment to the poor child, for she never lived 
Wilberforce in this, but still it is true that there] in this world o’ flesh and blood to see another. 
is not any great religions tendency in Scott’s | That very night she was whipped up out of her 
writings. ‘This I think is because they are the| fine silken cradle, and taken off by Nil Rue to 
offspring of a mind, certainly not irreligious, but! the good people ; and nobody knew what had 
too innately good to feel the habitual necessity of | become of her but her nurse, who suspected that 
religion to keep it in order. Some few charac-| no good could happen to the child when she 
ters there are, even in this evil world, who seem } found that it had picked the fairy flowers on the 
so well disposed, as scarcely to require the curb{ bog. The Lord be merciful to our sinful souls ! 





of religion. It is difficult for them to compre-| Now the queen 0” the fairies was not satisfied 


now, they are a bloody race, these O’Neills ; 
for sure they feed on those beautiful pheasants 
and partridges, that we good people would not 
so much as harm one o’ their feathers.’ Your 
honour knows that the good people never ate 
any mate, so no wonder the lady was shocked 
to see the carcasses of her favourites roasting 
afore the fire, and a great fat cook turning and 
twisting ’em about without any manner of 
reverence orcommiseration. Thinks O’Neill’s 


daughter, ‘ I’l! do it now, and exterminate the 
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inhuman race!’ And so saying, she set fire to] 


fancied they had been, most scandalously treated 


a pile of linen as was airing for the strangers’ | by ministers, and their subs and officials. In 


beds, and in a moment the castle was in a) 
blaze. There was no one at hand to help, as all 
the servants were up-stairs a-sarving the com- | 
pany, and not a living soul in the kitchen but 
the cook and the old nurse Norah, her as had 
nursed every one o’ the family till the last 
darlin’ was taken away from them. Now when 
Nil Rue saw the castle fairly in a blaze, she | 
touched O’ Neill’s daughter, and bid her assume j 
her mortal shape. Ina moment all the remem- 
brance of her childhood returned, and she knew | 
it was her own father’s castle she had destroyed. 
* Oh, hone !? says she, finding suddenly her for- 
mer Christian speech, ‘ Oh, hone! father and 
mother dear, what will Ido? O God! forgive 
me; I have murdered you all!’ Now the old 
nurse was just at the last gasp, but when she | 
heard her darling’s voice, she looked up through 
the flames, and running across the burning | 
room, she threw her arms round the poor girl’s 
neck, ‘ Now I die content,’ says she, ‘as I 
have seen my darlint once more.’ * Oh, let | 
me go—oh, save my father and mother dear !’ 
sobs the poor girl; ¢ sure ’tis [ have murdered 
them entirely. ¢ Yes, you have murdered 
them,’ says Nil Rue, with a savage grin; ‘ they 
cannot escape; and as for you, the castle will 
fall upon you afore you can even give them a 
daughter’s kiss!’ And true enough so it did ; 
though the noble family escaped, the castle was 
burnt and reduced to the ruin you now see it, 
and the body o’ the old nurse was found in the 
kitchen, and her arms was wound round a ske- 
leton 3 and her sister, as is a wise woman, said 
it Was the bones of O’Neill’s daughter she was 
clinging to, that child as was lost nineteen 
years afore. And some believed her, and some 
did not. One thing is plain, it wasn’t the 
cook, as she escaped, and so did all the other 
servants ; so who could it be but O’ Neill’s lost 
daughter ?? ” 

And with this we must conclude our labours 
— labours we cannot say, but our pleasant task, 
in reviewing these pleasant volumes. 


| 





The Courts of Europe at the Close of the Last 
Century. By the late Henry Swinburne, 
Esq., author of ‘* Travels in Spain, Italy,’ 
&c. Edited by Charles White, Esq., au- 
thor of ** The Belgic Revolution.” 4 vols. 
8vo. London, 1841. Colburn. 

Mr. Swinspurne’s “ Travels in Spain and 

Italy”? were very popular in days when readers 

did not look so much for great political opi- 

nions, statistics, and science, in works of the 

kind, as for courtly pictures, of manners, anec- 
dotes, and lighter literature, founded, how- | 
ever, on classical education and gentlemanly | 
associations. They were penned in an easy, 
pleasant style; and what they wanted in depth, | 
made up in the gaiety and intelligence of their 
more superficial views. Alas! they have been | 
long “ shelved;” and the finest portion of | 
their folio fine arts, so valued by the virtuosi of | 
that wn-remote date, may now, already, be 
found in old bookshops valued a few shillings. 
The atfection of near relatives seems to have 
generated the wish to revive Mr. Swinburne’s 
memory in the public, by adding these posthu- 
mous remains to his former works. ‘They are 
prefaced by a sketch of his life, from which it 
appears that he served government, and, amid 
revolutionary changes, fared worse than he, or | 
as himself and friend, thought he should have | 
done. This is not a very rare case; and, in 
the course of our time, we are pretty sure that 
we have met with more than one or two per- 
sons who had been, aud as mavy more who 





> 


| 





| forgiven. 


}contemptible administration. 


decently dying days, the hangman, or heads- 
man, was wont politely to bey the pardon of 
the lady or gentleman he was about to turn off 
or truncate, and the favour was very seldom 
refused. But widely different is the case with 
the executive civil power which operates npon 
hopes and expectations, to hang them up or cut 
them off for ever ; it may most verbosely solicit 
forgiveness, but well it knows that it is never 
But this is episodical; and it is 
only to shew, when the temper is thus offended, 
we need not care much for the opinions or 
judgment affected by a natural resentment, 
since even in so amiable a person as Mr. Swin- 
burne we can find such mistaken conclusions as 
the following: a.p. 1801:— 

** T am told there is a great jumble in the 
ministerial pot. The king taxes Pitt with 
duplicity ; the Pittites complain of the speaker, 
&e. Never was this or any other nation in 
such a hobble. France at liberty to turn her 
victorious arms towards us3 a northern con- 





federacy ; our allies all cowed ; the Egyptian 


expedition probably failed ; the ports of all the 
world shut against us; a French fleet out 
against either Egypt or the West Indies ; 
Ireland full of inflammables ; a weak adminis- 
tration :—this is only a partial sketch of our 
present situation.” 

The victory of the Nile, the surrender of 


ithe French army in Egypt, and, after a longer 


struggle, the opening of all the ports of Enrope 
to our victorious navy and sequent trade, were 


the upclearing of this dreary display of the | 


Politics of Disappointment. And what has the 
Literary Gazette to do with politics 2? Nothing, 
but to shew how insignificant they are, how 
futile their public professions, and how con- 
trolled by feelings, in some few honest, in the 
vast majority dishonest, which are hidden from 
those into whose ears their sentiments and 
counsels are poured. Give a man a place, and 
see iow Europe clears up, and with what a 
ministry the country is blessed ; refuse him, 


jand the earth is darkened as by an eclipse of 


the sun, nothing can save us from impending 
destruction, and all is owing to a corrupt and 
The world jogs 
on, nevertheless, with a more or Jess degree of 
partial good and evil. Just so it did in Mr. 


. . . . . - } 
Swinburne’s time, i.c. the time of these vo. 


lumes, from 1774 to 18053 during which he 
gallops us all over the continent of Europe, 
France, Spain, Italy, Germany, has a some- 
what of England, and ends—alas ! where many 
a dear hope has ended—in the West Indies. 
But to him that is nothing now 3 and those 
most beloved by him are mouldering in a kin- 
dred dust, or by the loving that remain it ‘is 
only a saddened memory. His darling son 
perished before him in a vessel which never 
reached her destination; and a terrible un- 
certainty long hung over her fate. We say 
** long,’ for there were weeks of doubt; and 
weeks of parental doubts and fears are indeed 
ages of misery. 

Yet the more we feel in an individual case 
like this, the less we seem to care for the general 
mischances, and griefs that mark the common 
stage of life. ‘The single captive speaks to our 


hearts, but a horde of slaves affects us less for. | 


cibly. One death distinctly conceived excites 
our sympathies more keenly than the fate of 
a hundred hapless and helpless beings, rocking 
on their cabined pillows, dreaming of distant 


lands, of peace and comfort, and startled into | 


instant mortality by the crush of heaving vessels 
and the rush of overwhelming waters. 





The death of Louis XV. is the first event of 
any consequence described in these volumes ; 
but ou looking them through we do not feel, 
nor do we think we could communicate to our 
readers a feeling, for the numerous personages 
belonging to the French, Neopolitan, Spanish, 
or Austrian courts, or for those encountered ‘at 
their assemblages, upon whose personalities Mr. 
Swinburne’s observations were made. He tells 
us many particulars of them which are amu- 
|sing; but history has taken a more impressive 
range since then, and they have become, many 
of them, the puppets and nonentities of a past 
generation, In other respects we have had our 
Grimms and inferior memoir-writers in such 
numbers and varieties as to have taken (to use 
ja stage phrase) the gilt completely off his 
|gingerbread. We shall, nevertheless, endea- 
|vour to do justice, if we can, to Mr. White’s 
‘able editorship, and the staple of his principal 
| by making a mélange of some of the piquant 
‘anecdotes, &c., for which we are indebted to 
j both. Not that we will quote the rather queer 
| story of the King of Naples and the Emperor 
|his brother-in-law, nor one or two others, 
| happily a leteel modified by being told in foreign 

language; though by the way, this is rather a 

‘drawback upon most of the wit, as it is not 
levery body that understands French or Ita- 
jlian. Our choice is, however, made of all 
| (other) sorts :— 

Neapolitan Sarcasm.—‘* The Abbé Galiani 
| had the other day a religious dispute with some 
| Italian gentlemen, in which he attempted to 
prove to them that the Gospel of St. Mark was 
an abstract of St. Matthew. After much 
}wrangling and diseussion, one of the company 
| proposed to change the subject, and to talk of 
'the pretty women of Naples; among others of 
| Madame Santo Marco. ‘ Eh ?’ said the Abbé, 
|‘ a che serve 2 mon vi ho detto gia venti volte 
| che Santo Marco é l’epitome di San Matteo 2’* 
| Going the whole Hog.— When Charles the 

Fifth returned from Tunis, he travelled by land 
through Calabria and to Naples, and did much 
'good by the road. Seeing Calabria without 
corn, and been told it was too mountainous and 
‘too cold for it to ripen, he ordered rye-seed to 
be brought from Germany. It succeeds well, 
aud is now universal over these parts, where it 
is known by the name of ‘Germano.’ At La 
| Cava, the town council met to consider what 
present they should give the emperor. Some 
were for pine-apples, the kernels of which are 
of a vast size; but the majority carried it in 
‘favour of a kind of fig, which they cover with 
‘mats in winter, and in March (the time of the 
jemperor’s passing) the fruit is very ripe, ani 
‘delicious eating. The emperor received the 
deputies very graciously, and expressing great 
surprise at the fineness of the fruit at that 
‘season of the year, inquired whether they could 
preserve any quantity of them, and whether 
they were in abundance. ‘Oh!’ said the wise 
mayor, ‘ we have such plenty that we give them 
to our hogs.’ * What,’ said Charles, ‘to your 
hogs ?—then take your figs back again 3’ and 
so saying, he flung a ripe one full in the face of 
the orator. The courtiers following the ex- 
ample of their sovereign, the poor deputies had 
their faces all besmeared, and their eves bunged 
‘out with the fruit.” 

English Classicality at Rome.—‘* We see 
(much of Lady Lucan and her daughters, who 
are very accomplished,—sing charmingly, and 
paint well, which she herself does likewise. 
|'‘Lhere is a Lady and Miss Knight here, the 
{——____ _ - _ — 
| ** San Matteo is the portion of the city principally 
inhabited by women of bad character; hence the Abbé’s 
i bitter sarcasm.” 
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latter a bel esprit, clever and learned. Her|the rest ; and having associated proper pam, Now, I’m not a going to chaw my own bilge- 
mother is quite the contrary; she is always | and enjoined caution and secrecy, proceeded in| water, not for no man. Besides, you need not 
making mistakes which are very amusing ;— | his excavation. Every thing answered to the|look so thundering ugly. Why, I’ve practised 
she addressed the bust of Numa (whom, from directions, and when they came to the last) all my life, and could squirt through the eye of 
the termination of the name, and from the veil | wall they broke it down, with the full con-ja needle without touching the steel, let alone 
it wears, she took for a female), with ‘your | fidence that their labours would be crowned | such a great saliva-box as that there window.’ 
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most obedient, Mrs. Numa.’ 
romantic groves where Tasso composed his 
* Ariosto,’ and of the extraordinary circumstance 


of a church having been erected in honour of 


St. John’s latter end.’’* 
We might make an exception from our re- 
view rule here, and state that the author, being 
a Roman Catholic of old family, was well’ re- 
ceived by Pope Pius VI., to whom he was pre- 
sented svon after his arrival, and he says— 
‘*He received us at the door of the apart- 
ment as he was going out to walk. Abbe 
Grant, who conducted us, talked so much, that 
the pope could not get in a word. His holi- 
ness is a very handsome, tall man, with fair 
hair, half white, and a ruddy face, with a 
turned-up nose. He speaks French, but did 
not to us; indeed he addressed himself entirely 
to Abbé Grant. A few days after, Mrs. Swin- 
burne was presented to him, and teok the 
children, as he came up from his devotions in 
the chapel of the sacrament at St. Peter’s. She 
made the children kiss his foot. He then held 
it out for her to kiss, and next day he sent her 
some very beautiful beads and stones of Oriental 
agate. He performs all his ceremonies with 
much grace, and appears to have practised and 
studied his actions before he comes out of his 
room. He is very proud of his legs and feet, 
and wears his gown short to shew them. He 
sits up very late, and rises early, but sleeps in 
the afternoon, and takes a mile walk to Ponte 
Molle about sunset. Abbé Grant, who gene- 
rally performs the part of cicerone, or inéroduc- 
teur to the English, is a Scotchman, and was 
brought up to London as a rebel in the year 
1745-6, in the same ship with Lords Bal- 
merino, Kilmarnock, Kc. Whilst on the voy- 
age, a Scotch servant said to him, * You will be 
saved ;? Grant shook his head, and replied, ‘ I 
fear not, friend.” * You will,’ said the other ; 
‘but you will be the only one.’ Not putting 
any faith in the second sight of his countryman, 
he had no hopes, both from the inveteracy of 
the court party, and from his having no friends 
to intercede for him. By the merest chance, 
no proofs or witnesses appeared against him, 
and therefore, to his great surprise, he was 
acquitted. He then immediately set out for 
Rome, where he has resided ever since.” 
Strange Story, ibid.—* A story concerning 
the Duke Mattei is much talked of. In rum- 
maging over his family papers, he found, in the 
handwriting of one of his ancestors, a note, 
which gave the following renseignement :—‘ Go 
to the garden, and so many feet from such a 
corner you will find a bronze nail driven into 
the wall; take it out, and behind that place 
you will see a bronze key, with which open a 
door that you will find built up so many yards 
north of the nail; enter this door and go down 
the ten steps; you will then come to another 
door, which the key will open, and this leads 
to a long gallery. You must then break open 
the wall at the bottom, and in a nitch behind 
it you will discover very considerable treasures 
of my hiding.’ The duke went immediately 
to the garden; to his great joy found the nail, 
and set to work with great secrecy to discover 
the rest. By the truth of the second and third 
circumstances, he judged of the certainty of 





* «© Lady Knight’s mistake was not more comical than 
that of the French tourist, who called it ‘St. Jean des 
Latrines.’” 


She talks of the} 





with success : when behold, in the nitch was} Colonel A remained tranquil for some 
pee enormous pair of horns, which the jocose|time; at last his anger got up, and he spat 
} ancestor had placed there.” ;bang in his companion’s face, exclaiming, ‘ I 
| [Probably all the family wealth he had to! beg you a thousand pardons. squire, but V’ve 
| leave behind him. ] | not practised as much as you have. No doubt, 
An English Story of a Mr. Chamberlayn. —| by the time we reach New York, J shall be as 
|< He was talking of his travels in Switzerland, | great a dab as you are.’ The other rubbed 
| where, par parenthése, he had never been; so, his eye, and remained bouche close.” 
| some one asked him ifhe recollected Mont Blanc.| How to See your Way.—‘* Mr. Mackenzie 
|* I shall not easily forget it,’ replied he, ‘ for I told me several anecdotes, one of Lady Yar- 
| never had such sport in my lite—Nimrod the|mouth. She was at a large dinner, seated at 
) hunter, who did things in good form, never!no great distance from a rich clergyman, and 
| bagged such game.’ * Sport on Mont Blanc!” | some bishoprick having just fallen in, he care- 
| exclaimed the other. ¢ Yes.’ * What! chamois !’| lessly expressed a wish that he were so lucky 
‘No, sir, cherubim—ah, you may well stare!;as to be named to it. ‘Do yon expect it 2’ 
; But cherubim, I repeat, as sure as they and jsaid she to him. ‘No, indeed, I do not,’ he 
|seraphim continually do cry.’ Being pressed |replied; ‘I fear I am not so fortunate.’— 
to explain, he continued,—‘ Egad, I had scarcely | ‘| What say you to a bet?’ said she. ‘I'll bet 
reached the summit before Bang, my petspaniel, ; yon five thousand pounds that you will get it.’ 
; bolted forward, and in a few seconds ran back, !|—‘ Done,’ said the clergyman; and soon after 
wagying his tail, and—may I be set down fora he had the vacant see.” 
goose it he did not drop a cherubim at my feet!! French Mot.—‘ Passed the evening at the 
Poor little thing! it had evidently staid out Comtesse de Boufflers. The Comtesse Amilie 
rather late, lost its way among the clouds, and | professes great affection for her mother-in-law, 
had been half frozen; so I just wet its lips!and was complaining to her of her husband’s 
with a little brandy, placed it in my bosom,|conduct. Madame de B. reminded her that it 
and carried it down to Chamouny, where it; was her son whom she was abusing. ‘Ah!’ 
quickly revived. I then putit into a cage, and/ said she, ‘je pensais qu'il ne fut que votre 
had the pleasure to hear it sing. I intended to| yendre.’ ” 
bring it over as a present to Wilberforce, but} Another :— 
my pious intentions were frustrated.” ‘Why!! ‘France is, I hear, perfectly quiet. Perre- 
what became of it?’ ‘Confound it, sir! the! gaux writes that his daughter is returned 
cursed cat ate it !’” | covered with laurels having never left her hus- 
In these days, the late George the Fourth} band.’’* 
was young, and Mr. 8. relates :— Retort Courteous. —‘* When Abbé Galiani 
‘I have met the Prince of Wales at several! was dying, nobody could get him to be peni- 
assemblies. He is a fine-looking, fair young| tent; the queen, therefore, undertook it, and 
man, said to be very like the Pretender in his! wrote him a long preaching letter, entreating 
early youth, when he landed in Scotland. He/him to repass in his mind all the infidelity and 
is pleasing and well-mannered.” | neccati he had been guilty of throughout his 
A hint to authors to be extremely civil to re-| life, for which he ought now to make amende 
viewers occurs in the same letter. Mr. S.,| honorable. He sent her, a sealed answer, 
whose vanity was, nevertheless, evidently flat-; which, on opening, put her into the greatest 
tered by the request, writes :— ' rage, for it was her own letter, taken out of its 
** Sewell, publisher of the ‘European Maga-| envelope, and put into another which he had 
zine,’ a work now in vogue, has written to/ directed to herself, having altered two or three 
Elmsley to request memoirs of me, and my| things in it.” 
picture, to publish in September. He thinks| And now we close with the glorious and 
is proper to comply with the request, for fear! immortal Nelson at Copenhagen :— 
of some ridiculous misrepresentations.” -_ : «¢ April 16th, 1797. 
Our readers will hardly believe that we have! _“ I will transcribe for you what I remember 
known as paltry and contemptible motives in. | of Lord Nelson’s letters to Lady Hamilton, 
fluence reviewers in our own day; and especially | Which she has just been reading to me and 
those who are always proclaiming their inde-| thers, as they contain many curious details 
pendence, as if the braying of an ass could be|29t in the Gazette, and which one may like to 
mistaken by any but gulls for the roaring of a|tefer to at a future period. At the same time 
lion. It does do, though, with the ignorant :|it employs me, and may you also, for a little 
for all are not versed in natural history, and| While, in something less distressing to our 
cannot tell the voice of Donkey trom the voice| thoughts than our own feelings. Though I do 
of Leo. At p. 289, vol. i. the Editor is not} "0t mean to say it is a frivolous subject, God 
clearly informed respecting the famous Cheva- | knows it is a dreadful one to many a tender 
lier d’Eon ; but on this disputed point we will| Parent, wife, or child. Lord Nelson writes 
be neutral. several letters. ‘The first gives an account of 
A sample of Yankee Manners. — Before the| the negotiation with Colonel Stricker, about 
Americans were civilised, as they are now, the| Passing the Castle of Cronenbourg. He puns 
Editor records that,— upon the name. An aide-de-camp of the Crown 
“An English officer, Colonel A. , ivas Prince came on board (Admiral Parker writes 
travelling in a stage to New York, and was|# Danish Jackanapes). He wrote something 
extremely annoyed by a free and enlightened | own, and, finding the pen bad, threw it away, 
citizen’s perpetually spitting, across him, out] S@ying, ‘Admiral, if your cannons are no better 
of the window. He bore it patiently for some than your pens, we need not fear you much. 
time, till at last he ventured to rernonstrate,| 1'0-morrow you will pass the Sound ; we shall 
when the other said, ‘ Why, colonel, I esti-]8!ve you a warm reception. What are the 

















mate you’re a-poking fun at me—that I do. * « Marmont afterwards Duc de Raguse.” 
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names of the commanders ?? All the captains|are at the beginning of the stream, and there| subdued ; but among these all spirit of resist. 
were then mentioned to him. He started at|is no water beyond to be explored. For once|ance is so completely crushed, that while 
the name of Nelson, and exclaimed, ‘ Ha! Nel. |in our life we can assure ourself that we have Murad Beg lives there is no chance of their 
son is here? then I suppose you mean to do; touched the ne plus ultra of an object; not attaining freedom unless aided by a foreign 
something.’ ‘The second letter gives an ac-|only that we have done our best, but that | power. Still these people, though indignant at 
count of the passage of the Sound, which was | nobody, now or hereafter, can ever do better. | the Mir’s arbitrary rule, do not deny his great 
accomplished without loss, as not a single shot | And the same feeling, in a modified measure, | abilities, and especially his talent of quickly 
struck the ships, though a tremendous firing | is communicated to those who hear or read the| penetrating into the counsels of other men, 
was kept up from the Danish forts and bat- |relations of such exploits; so that few racon-| But with all his high qualifications Murad 
teries. ‘The att ick was very severe and bloody, | éeurs (story-tellers is of dubious import !) have} Beg is but at the head of an organised banditti, 
as he had every floating battery and gun-| auditors more willing to go along with them|a nation of plunderers, whom, however, none 
boat to destroy or silence before he could get|than the describers of perilous journeys up| of the neighbouring powers can exterminate. 
at the men-ot-war and the great batteries. | Mont Blanc, Athos, or Teneriffe; or weari-|Able as he is to bring together, in a surpris- 
The hereditary or Crown Prince was present, | some toils to the heads of the Mississippi, the;ingly short space of time, a body of 15,000 
and very near being killed. After four hours’| Nile, or the Ganges. Tor these reasons we | horsemen, inured to predatory warfare, and to 
hard fighting in the good old way, our brave,| have no doubt readers will accompany Lieut. | those stealthy attacks for which Turkiman and 
skilful tars took, sunk, or burnt, eighteen | Wood with interest to the Lake of Sir-i-kol,; Uzbek are equally celebrated, he feels himself 
sail of men-of-war, seven of the line. In| out of which issues the celebrated Oxus, which | perfectly secure from the assault of any of the 
this letter there is much mention of his trust | traverses Asia for upwards of a thousand miles| chieftains by whom he is surrounded, nor, in- 
in God and his protection, &c. He also | before it falls into the sea of Aral; and of| deed, were they to league together could they 
inserts, very unaffectedly, that he hopes Sir| which we have had no particulars since it was|successfully oppose him. The only people 
William’s pictures sold weil, In the preceding | visited by Marco Polo some six hundred years| who, though occasionally chastised, have hi- 
letter he had sent his compliments to the Duke | ago. therto escaped subjection, are the tribes on the 
of Queensbury and Lord William Gordon, and| Having very frequently of late, since the|north bank of the river Oxus. Murad Beg, 
begged the latter would not be making songs | admirable publication of Sir Alexander Burnes, | aware that his description of force was ill-caleu- 
about them till they had done their work well. | had to turn our own and our readers’ attention | lated to retain conquest when made, razed 
He laments the Joss of his captains and the | to works of Indian travel, with which the press | every hill fort as they fell into his hands, but 
grief of their families. In the last letter he|has really abounded, it has become expedient] reserved the Uzbek strongholds in the plain. 
says the Danes immediately sent off a flag of | for us to skip grounds now familiar, though} These, Tash Kurghan excepted, are held by 
truce, to desire an officer of rank might come| scarcely known a very few years ago, and dash | members of his family, or by men whose inter« 
ashore to treat with the Prince, or that ajat once into the newest information which jest is identified with his own. The conquered 
Danish nobleman might be allowed to go on|an author has contributed to the common and/experienced more favourable treatment than 
hoard ; and that an armistice might be granted | accumulating stock. We stop not, therefore, | was to have been expected at the hands of the 
for a short time. Lord Nelson complied with} with Lieut. Wood in the first steam-boat| Uzbeks, in whose character clemency is no in- 
great pleasure, for his ship, the Elephant, was| which navigated the Indus (one of ten-horse|gredient. If the chief himself be not wantonly 
aground in a bad position. He went on shore| power)—we pause not in Sinde nor even in|cruel, his conduct is often needlessly severe ; 
and conferred with the Prince, to whom, he| Kabu!—we say nothing to Attock—and we|but of this more hereafter. Not the least re- 
says, he told more truths than he probably had | dart throngh the mountainous passes permeated | markable trait in the character of this man is 
ever heard in his life, or perhaps any sovereign | by the Upper Indus, so impetuous as to be|the contrast afforded by his well-ordered do- 
ever heard. The Prince asked him ‘why the] impracticable for navigation from May to Sep-|mestic government, and the uninterrupted 
3ritish fleet had forced its way up the Baltic 2’ | tember—and, in fact, we halt only in Kunduz, j course of rapine which forms the occupation 
He answered, ‘ to crush and annihilate a con-|on the northern side of the Himalaya chain, | of himself and his subjects, whose * chuppaws,”’ 
federacy formed against the dearest interests of | governed by Murad Beg, an Uzbek Tartar.|or plundering expeditions, embrace the whole 
England.’ He pointed out Bernsdorf (who was | From him our countrymen obtained permission |of the upper waters of the Oxus, from the 
present) as the author of the combination, and | to trace the Oxus, or, as it is called by the frontier of China on the east, to the river that 
answerable for all the blood which had been | natives, the Jihun, and by others, the Amos ;|runs through Balk, ‘the mother of cities,’ on 
spilled that day, and added, that if they had |and the following quotations refer to the peo-|the west. His government is rigidly despotic, 
not had beating enough, he was ready toreturn | ple and the country :— but seldom is absolute power less misused. 
on board, and lay Copenhagen, itsshipping and| ‘* Murad Beg, the head of this Uzbek state,|The rights and property of his subjects are 
arsenal, in ashes. The Prince was exceedingly |is one of those prominent political characters | respected, merchants are safe, and trade is en- 
agitated and terrified. Unfortunately Lady | that unsettled times and a disorganised state couraged. Punishment for crime, whether 
H. was called away, and I did not hear the end | of society produce. Such were Mohamed Ali}against individuals or the state, is most sum- 
of that letter.” in Egypt and the late Ranjit Singh in Hin-|mary ; for theft and highway robbery, if the 
—_— . {dustan. Men whose fortunes were based on|highway be in their own country—for that 
A Personal Narrative of a Journey to the| mental superiority; and though Murad Beg} makes a wonderful difference— the only award 
Source of the River Oxus, by the Route of | cannot be ranked with either of these remark-|is death. An offender, when detected, never 
the Indus, Kabul, and Badakshan; Per-|able men, the Uzbek will not suffer by com-| escapes punishment, and sentence is no sooner 
formed under the Sanction of the Supreme | parison with them, when we take into account| pronounced than executed. This prompt pro- 
Government of India in the Years 1836, 7,| the rudeness of the material on which he had } cedure is little in accordance with the beautiful 
and 8. By Lieut. John Wood, E.I.C.N.|to work. Little craft enters into the charac-|maxim of English jurisprudence, that it is 
Svo. pp. 424. London, 1841. Murray. ter of this chieftain, but to his splendid talents | better many who are guilty should escape 
WE have never seen it satisfactorily expounded | he unites what does not always accompany|than that one innocent man should suffer ; 
why the ascent to the very summit of the| them, strong common sense. His forces, com-| yet the certainty of punishment has lessened 
highest mountains of any part of the globe| posed entirely of cavalry, are well adapted to}the commission of crime. Countries in former 
whither we might happen to travel, or the| predatory warfare, for which neither infantry | times closed to the traveller may now, with 
tracing of a noble river to its very fountain-|nor guns are essential. ‘The horses though| Murad Beg’s protection, be as safely traversed 
head and source, should have such attractions | small, have great power, and will endure much | as British India. si . . The dog 
for the human mind, that we would not grudge | fatigue for ten successive days; carrying grain |in Turkistan, although not elevated to so im- 
any labour, nor be deterred by any danger | for themselves and their rider. ‘Lhe habits of | portant a rank as the horse, is still as useful 
from attempting either enterprise. The gra-| his subjects are equally well fitted to this modejand as highly esteemed as in more civilised 
tification is too great to be referred to merejof life; and the absulute authority which he|communities; and here we have an example of 
curiosity, or the emulation of doing what others| has over them places their services at all|those caprices and contrarieties which every 
have done, or the vanity of boasting that we | times at his disposal. There is not a man in| where distinguish man. To ask an Uzbek to 
have done so; and the sense of enjoyment and | his dominions, let him possess what authority | sell his wife would be no affront, but to ask 
pride from having accomplished such a feat|he may, but must yield it up at the nod of the | him to sell his dog would be an unpardonable 
seems to us to hinge upon the absolute fruition | Mir. His own tribe are devotedly attached to/insult, *Suggee ferosh,’ or dog-seller, being 
of a human desire. We have not only arrived | him, and seldom mention his name without} about the most offensive epithet that one Uz- 
at a point which leaves nothing to be achieved | exclaiming, ‘ Khoda dowlut zyada,’—may God | bek can apply to the other.” 
or craved for—we are at the top of the hill,|add to his riches. He is not equally popular} Of the inhabitants of Badakshan we are, 
and there is no land above to be climbed ; we| with the Tajik mountain states, which he has} inter alia, told, — 
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“¢ The domestic arrangements of these people 
are as simple as with other mountaineers. 
Whilst we were at Jerm a neighbour of Has- 
san’s was married. This gave an opportunity 
of learning at what outlay the peasantry of this 
secluded region can commence housekeeping. 1 
will state the articles separately. The first and 
largest item is, the purchaseof a wife, 25 rupees. 
Culinary and other utensils.— Bedding, 6 ru- 
pees ; antimony for the lady’s eyes, 3 tangas : 
an iron boiler, 2 rupees; a wooden bowl and 
spoons, 3 tangas; flour-sieve, 2; drinking. 
bowl, 1; table-cloth, 2; dresser, 2; knife for 
cutting beans, 3; wooden ladle, 1; frying- 
pan, 6; a wooden pitcher, 2; stone lamp, 4; 
iron girdle for baking, 2. Total, 31 tangas, or 
I$ rupees. Wife’s wardrobe.—Lutta, or 
head covering, 10 tangas ; kurta, or shirt, 40; 
pajamah, or trousers, 20; kufsh, or shoes, 20. 
Total, 90 tangas, or 45 rupees. Husband's 
wardrobe and equipment.—Lallah, or turban, 
6 tangas ; takun, 2; chukmun, or cloak, 40; 
chamboor, or shoes, 103; jurab, or stockings, 
6; kummer for the waist, 40; pajamah, 10; 
karid, or long sword, 40; tufungh, or match- 
lock, 200; matchlock furniture, 22. Total, 
376 tangas, or 18} rupees; 57} rupees, or 
ol. L4s. sterling.” 

But to the river. The party reached it, at 
Ish Kashm, followed the course, with several 
considerable bends, to the aforesaid lake. The 
following selections are descriptive of their pro- 
gress :— 

‘* Proceeding up the valley of the Oxus, 
with the mountains of Shakh Durah on our 
Jeft hand, and those of Chitral on our right, 
both rising to a vast height, and bearing far 
below their summits the snow of ages, we ar- 
rived, early in the afternoon, at the hamlet of 
Ishtrakh, having before passed Kila Khoja and 
Pullu, the first inhabited places since we en- 
tered Wakhan. We reached the village in 
the middle of a heavy snow-fall ; and its houses, 
built amongst fractured pieces of the neighbour- 
ing mountains, must have been passed un- 
noticed, but for a Yak, or Kash-gow, as the 
animal is here called, standing before a door, 
with its bridle in the hand of a Kirghiz boy. 
There was something so novel in its appear- 
ance, that I could not resist the impulse of 
mounting so strange a steed; but in doing so, 
I met with stout resistance from the little fel- 
Jow who had it in charge. In the midst of our 
dispute the boy’s mother made her appearance, 
and very kindly permitted me to try the ani- 
mal’s paces. It stood about three feet and a 
half high, was very hairy and powerful. Its 
belly reached within six inches of the ground, 
which was swept by its bushy tail. The long 
hair streamed down from its dewlap and fore 
legs, giving it, but for the horns, the appear- 
ance of a huge Newfoundland dog. It bore a 
light saddle with horn stirrups; and a cord, 
let through the cartilage of the nose, served 
for a bridle. The good Kirghiz matron was 
not a less interesting object than her steed. 
She was diminutive in stature, but active and 
strong, and wore some half dozen petticoats 
under a showy blue-striped gown, the whole 
sitting close to her person, and held there, not 
by ribands, but by a stout leather belt about 
the waist. Her rosy cheeks and Chinese conn- 
tenance were seen from under a high white 
starched tiara, while broad bands of the same 
colour protected the ears, mouth, and chin. 
Worsted gloves covered the hands, and the 
feet were equally well taken care of. She chid 
her son for not permitting me to mount the 
Kash-gow ; and I quite won the good woman’s 
heart by praising the lad’s spirit, and hanging 


a string of beads about his neck. Strutting up 
to her steed with the air of an Amazon, she 
emptied the flour she had obtained at the vil- 
lage into her koorgeens, took the bridle out of 
her son’s hand, and vaulted astride into the 
saddle. The sight appeared to be new, not 
only to us, but to the inhabitants of Wakhan ; 
for the villagers had thronged round to see her 
depart. They inquired if she would not take 
the boy up behind her 2 ¢ Oh, no,’ was her an- 
swer, ‘he can walk.’ As the mother and son 
left us, a droll-looking calf leisurely trode after 
its dam ; and when the party disappeared amid 
the falling snow-flakes, the rugged, half-clad 
Wakhanis exclaimed, as if taken by surprise, 
* None but a Kirghiz boy could thrive under 
such rough treatment.” The Yak, is to the 
inhabitants of Tibet and Pamir, what the 
reindeer is to the Laplander in northern 
Europe. Where a man can walk a Kash-gow 
may be ridden. Like the elephant he possesses 
a wonderful knowledge of what will bear his 
weight. If travellers are at fault, one of these 
animals is driven before them, and it is said 
that he avoids tne hidden depths and chasms 
with admirable sagacity. His footing is sure. 
Should a fall of snow close a mountain-pass to 
man and horse, a score of Yaks driven ahead 
answer the purpose of pioneevs, and make, as 
my informant expresses it, ‘a king’s highway.’ 
In this case, however, the snow must have 
recently fallen; for when once its surface is 
frozen, and its depth considerable, no animal can 
force its way through it. Other cattle require 
the provident care of man to subsist them 
through the winter. The most hardy sheep 
would fare but badly without its human pro- 
tection, but the Kash-gow is left entirely to 
itself, He frequents the mountain slopes and 
their level summits. Wherever the mercury 
does not rise above zero, is a climate for the 
Yak. If the snow on the elevated flats lie too 
deep for him to crop the herbage, he rolls him. 


When arrived at the top, he performs a second 





| ascent. The heat of the summer sends the 
| animal to what is termed the old ice, that is to 
| the regions of eternal snow ; the calf being re- 
| tained below as a pledge for the mother’s re- 
turning, in which she never fails. In the 
summer, the women, like the pastoral inhabit- 
ants of the Alps, encamp in the higher valleys, 
which are interspersed among the 


tend to the agricultural part of the establish- 
ment, but occasionally visit the upper stations ; 
and all speak in rapture of these summer wan- 
derings. The Kash-gows are gregarious, and 
set the wolves, which here abound, at defiance. 
Their hair is clipped once a-year in the spring. 
The tail is the well-known Chowry of Hin- 
dustan ; but in this country, its strong, wiry, 
and pliant hair is made into ropes, which, for 
strength, do not yield to those manufactured 
from hemp. The hair of the body is woven 
into mats, and also into a strong fabric which 
makes excellent riding trousers. ‘The milk of 
the Yak is richer than that of the common cow, 
though the quantity it yields be less. 
kurut made from it is considered to be first- 
rate, even superior to the produce of the Ko- 
histan of Kabul, which has great celebrity 
in Afghanistan. The Kirghiz never extract 
the butter. ™ si 





self down the slopes and eats his way up again. | 


summerset, and completes his meal as he dis-| 
places another groove of snow in his second | 


snowy | 
mountains, and devote their whole time to the | 
dairy. The men remain on the plain, and at-| 


The| 


drew near the fort and hamlet of Shah Turai, 
the ground became more and more level, and 
the river, dividing into many channels, mean- 
dered over a sandy bed, studded with number- 
less islets, which were thickly covered with an 
under growth of red willow-trees. In passing 
through one of these copses, our dog started a 
hare, the only living thing we saw between 
Ishtrakh and Kundut. The houses at Kundut 
are clustered about the fort like so many cells 
in a beehive. We discovered that the holes 
in their roofs, besides giving vent to the smoke, 
perform the office of sun-dials, and, when the 
sun is shining, indicate the hour of the day. 
Before the housewife begins to prepare the 
family meal, she looks not up at a clock, but 
round the walls, or upon the floor, for the spot 
on which his golden light is streaming. The 
seasons, also, are marked by the same means ; 
for when the sun’s rays, through this aperture, 
reach one particular point, it is seed-time. 
Taking leave of Shah Turai, we resumed our 
journey up the valley, but had not proceeded 
far when the barking of dogs, and the sight of 
yaks, camels, and sheep, roaming over the 
plain, told of a pastoral people being in the 
neighbourhood, and soon after we came upon a 
Kirghiz encampment. Anxious to see this no- 
made race, we struck off towards their beehive- 
looking tents; but the fierce dogs prowling 
round kept us at bay until we managed to out- 
howl them, and succeeded in making ourselves 
heard by their masters. As we entered among 
the kirgahs, or tents, the spaces between them 
were seen to be thronged by ewes, children, 
and dogs. The horde consisted of 100 families, 
and possessed about 2000 yaks, 4000 sheep, and 
1000 camels; not the ugly-looking camel of 
Arabia, but that species known as Bactrian, 
‘and which, to all the useful qualities of the 
former, adds a majestic port that no animal but 
the horse can surpass. ‘This was the first year 
‘of their abode in Wakhan, and the only in- 
stance of the Kirghiz having made this district 
their winter quarters. They had been solicited 
to do so by the Uzbeks of Kunduz, with 
‘whom the Kirghiz profess to be connected by 
blood. The two people are evidently of the 
same stock, though the effects of location, or, 
in other words, the difference between a tem- 
perate and a rigorous climate is observable 
in the well-proportioned frame of the Uzbek, 
and in the stunted growth of the Kirghiz. The 
arrival of strangers was an important event to 
the horde. Each kirgah poured forth its male 
inmates, and all clustered round our little party 
to hear the news of Kunduz. More rugged 
weather-beaten faces I had never seen; they 
had, however, the hue of health. Their small 
sunken eyes were just visible, peeping from he- 
| neath fur caps, while the folds ofa snug woollen 
}comforter concealed their paucity of beard. 
|The clothing of most of them consisted of a 
sheep’s skin, with the wool inside ; but some 
'wore good coloured cotton chupkuns. Snuff 
| was more in demand with them than tobacco ; 
| but to satisfy the craving desires of such voraci- 
}ous snuff-takers, would have required a larger 
| stock of Irish blackgnard than we had brought 
{of charcoal. On presenting my box to the 
| chief of the horde, he quietly emptied half its 
contents into the palm of his hand, then open- 
ling his mouth and holding his head back, at 
| two gulps he swallowed the whole. Our boxes 
were soon emptied, for none of them were con- 
| tented with a pinch or two for the nose. In 





. The valley|this bad habit the Uzbeks likewise indulged, 
of the Oxus from Ish Kashm, where we first/bnt not to the extent of their relatives the 
came upon the river, to Kundut, varies from a| Kirghiz, 
few hundred yards to a mile in width. As we{many even of their young men are nearly 


The latter have invariably bad teeth ; 
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toothless. This they attributed to the coldness | 
of the water they are obliged to drink, but I; 
should imagine that the snuff had a good deal | 
to do with it. We now asked permission to | 
rest awhile in one of their kirgahs, and were | 
immediately led up to one of the best in the) Jy the Perpetual Secretary of the Academy.* 
encampment. Its outside covering was formed | As this article appeared in the official German 
of coarse dun-coloured felts, held down by two | journal of St. Petersburg, what I have to say 
broad white belts about five feet above the/ on the subject is most properly placed in those 
ground. To these the dome or roof was se-|columns of the ** Vienna Gazette” which are 
cured by diagonal bands, while the felts which | filled with literary matter. 
formed the walls were strengthened by other! This correction, like the article itself, is 
bands, which descended in a zig-zag direction | written, not so much for the readers of the 
between those first mentioned and the ground. | work, to whom both are wholly superfluous, as 
Close to the door lay a bag filled with ice—the/|for the readers of the ‘“ Petersburg Gazette,” 
water of the family. On drawing aside the} who may probably never see the work itself. 
felt which screened the entrance, the air of| For the readers of the journal, it would be use- 
tidiness and comfort that met our eyes was a less to refute the two accusations brought in 
most agreeable Surprise. In the middle of the | that article against the author, viz. indiscretion, 
floor, upon a light iron tripod, stood a huge|and reproaches made to the Academy, as these 
Russian caldron, beneath which glowed a cheer- | two accusations are reduced to nothing by the 
ful fire, which a ruddy-cheeked spruce damsel | following two passages in the preface :— 
kept feeding with fuel and occasionally throw-| «Mf. Frihn referred me to the publication, 
ing a lump of ice into her cookery. She mo-' and threatened, if I desired to be informed of 
destly beckoned us to be seated, and continued | the grounds of the resolution, to print them. 
her household duties unembarrassed by the) He wrote to me— The Academy will not hesi- 
presence of strangers. If unable to praise the} tate to print the grounds of its resolution, in 
men of the Kirghiz for their good looks, I may,' case you should wish to be more particularly 
without flattery, pronounce the young women | acquainted with them.’ Since M. Frahn thinks 
pretty. All have the glow of health in their | to frighten me by printing the judgments, I 
cheeks ; and though they have the harsh fea-! here print them myself and my answers, and 
tures of the race, there is a softness about their | do not appeal from the judgment of the Aca- 
lineaments, a coyness and maidenly reserve in| demy ; for, properly speaking, it has not given 
their demeanour, that contrasts strongly and) any (since only three of ‘its members are 
most agreeably with the uncouth figures and concerned in the judgment, and none of the 
harsh manners of the men.”* ‘others even looked at it). I do not even appeal 
a een i weenie ifrom the judgment of the three (for I found 
* «In stature, the Kirghiz are under the middle size. | oe > _ Krug pont ae equitable), bus 
Of otk eatin eth ae Ghee * ethene Hye age J from the judgment of Frihn and 
tallest ined tae Seek Sve cad helt inches ; the shortest, Schmidt, to that of ali the other Orientalists 
secre aoe ae qommmanenen is mg oe od wee eng in Europe on the value and merit 


space between their deep-seated and elongated eyes with- | . ‘ 
out the usual dividing rid 3 oe brow immediately above! Now as I printed only what the Academy 
e eye is protuberant, but slants back more abruptly | jtse] "ex ‘int. where i indiscre: 
than in Europeaus; their cheeks, Jarge and bloated, look | tio agen peng pied agpen - _ — indiscre. 
as if pieces of flesh had been daubed upon them; a slender | 07 © and as 1 have expressiy declared that I 
beard covers the chin, and, with those individuals who | had to do only with the two judges, Friihn and 
adh —— _— ad —_ both beard and Schmidt, how can the article speak of “ the 
skers have a close natural curl; their persons are not | 4 ; i * 
muscular, and their complexion is darkened by exposure | groundlessness of the accusations, brought with 
in all weathers, rather than by the sun. This description) acrimony and passi agai “ "ee 
- not apply to the Kirghiz women, whom, as I have The whil a ot a —- “ wipe: ; 
vefore said, are rather good-looking. They resemble the e anti-criticism 1s directed, not against 
saath females in their email and delicate form, and, like} the Academy, but only against three of its 
in, too, seem more calculat or a genial clime than h ave ver i F 
for the stern one they inhabit. ‘Though Suni Scheme. | namnbers, "2 hom I have answered "— the eee 
dans, they go unveiled, and have quite as much liberty as | SN 1n which they attacked me. The article 
— hove Kner Ly a gel nan, ie nant says, ** The committee of judges consisted of 
X, P a cravi or ‘ we. tn i 
dress. At our request, they took their consents off, three members, because iy the Academy of 
and permitted us to examine them. Beads of black and| Paris every department is more numerously 
we pd wr ond in gue cepoeringe range some! filled than in that of Petersburg.” The Aca- 
had stained glass, ers wore gems rudely set | 47. - ae Lys . . 
in silver Sede omaments, and fanciful dicocationncac ced | — 4 Inscriptions has not more Orientalists 
out of the pearl oyster shell. Both sexes wore round hol-| than the Academy of St. Petersburg ; but it is 
low brass buttons about their clothes. All these articles | 4 thin unheard of there, or ar 2 re el 
were obtained from the Chinese, ‘he high head-dress of | ° 8 % na ee wre 
the women resembles a white paste-board crown, and, | that it was left to three members only to decide, 
- a ponegrap ne bgeee =, hes took I will not say on an historical work, but even 
2 vives. All we}, af eat ‘an i 
pr were attentive to the comforts of their domestic cir- | = pe question. Can it be that wie ig) the 
po Bare teenie od —_ not - the finger, it, and the | ¢irty-one academicians, there are only three 
oth s itting and sewing, were seen hang-| ¢o ive ¢ ini istorice 
ing from the walls of the kirgah. Slaves are not common | : ge ove am ee historical 
among this people, though they have, like European fa-; WOTk, which belongs entirely to the history of 
more sired than ason,\“Thett Rocks and herdsyough | nalvets, that the Acader, when ii proposed 
s ; 8 1 att ; 
large, do not require many men to manage them ; and,as | gain that the Academy, when it proposed 
they never cultivate the earth, but are continually on the | the question, looked for an answer from an 
where food is not sel ce ee } Baer Ta snap Orientalist, not then living in Russia, who, as 
cwe wrt is obtained—often as much as 40/., if she be not far ries knowledge of the Russian and Scla- 
ae Sten, yam ot age. On a husband’s death, the; VOnian is concerned, was much better qualified 
Ope cty at the prother, and, on his decease, becomes the | to answer the question than I was. Who this 
| erty a the next of kin, failing which she returns to} ¢),: ° 9 : Se i 
ier father's kirgah, Should a stranger take the widow to | Orientalist may have been, cannot be guessed ; 
for my late friend De Sacy understood even less 
of the Sclavonian language than I do, and would 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Correction of the Article in the ** Petersburg 
Gazette” of 1840, No. 266, *‘ For the Readers 
of Hammer-Purgstall’s History of the Golden 
Horde in Kiptschak,” which article is signed 








wife, a blood-feud is inevitable. Both se espe- 
cially the women, suffer from cutaneous a “The 
Kirghiz may be said to subsist chiefly on milk and its 
poe preparations, the produce of their herds and F 

flocks, * We have much satisfaction, in compliance with the 
wish of the distinguished writer, in giving place to the 
rope | letter, translated from his Sriginal German. 











have had to learn the Russian as well as myself, 
if necessary, to answer the question. As it was 
known, then, that no Orientalist out of Russia, 
competent to answer the question, was master 
of the Russian language, the proposal of this 
prize question to Orientalists who were not 
Russians, coupled with the demand that they 
should be perfect masters of the Russian and 
Sclavonian, is not explained, still less is it 
done away with by the following sentence, 
which is nothing more than a rhetorical 
figure :—‘* But enough of the strange reproach 
that the Academy, if it would not give the prize 
to Mr. Von Hammer, should rather not have 
published its programme.” As the three judges 
were informed by my letters, immediately after 
the publication of the programme, that I was 
engaged on the work; and as Messrs. Krug 
and Frihn even pointed out to me some 
sources of information, the affected conceal- 
ment of the author of the ‘‘ History ” would, 
in truth, been only a farce, which would have ill 
agreed with the sincerity which the article at 
the very commencement allows me ; but whether 
the observation made by M. Von Krug, “ that 
Mr. Von Hammer had (in the notes) declared 
himself as the author as plainly as if he had 
signed his name,” whether this observation of 
M. Von Krug, was a sufficient ground for re- 
questing his very proper and reasonable pro- 
posal to return the work for correction, and to 
adjourn the decision for a year, as is the cus- 
tom in all academies when none of the works 
sent in is satisfactory, or when, as was the 
case here, only one person undertook the task ; 
whether the circumstance that I might be 
guessed to be the author (which all the three 
judges knew beforehand that I was) was a 
sufficient reason to reject the work, without 
adjournment to the next year, I leave it to the 
reader to decide. Lastly, I must say a word 
of the much improved form,” as the article 
has it; I have altered nothing, except the un- 
important trifles in the notes noticed by my 
critics, which are always faithfully stated, and 
have even remarked in several places, that, not- 
withstanding the ill-founded criticism, no al- 
teration had been made in the text. The only 
two historical points which were worth a cri- 
tical examination, namely, the date of the 
battle on the Kalka, and the epochs of the life 
of Genghis Khan, have remained entirely un- 
changed and are defended in the anti-criticism 
with irrefragable arguments. In the above-men- 
tioned passage of the preface, I have appealed 
to the judgment of all Orientalists and his- 
torians in Europe on the value and merit of 
my work; but I must (according to the con- 
clusion of the article of the journal renounce 
my claim to any essential merit of this kind, 
the Academy having appropriated it to itself 
in the following words. ‘ The Academy, then, 
has certainly performed a very meritorious 
service, if not in the publication, yet in the 
appearance, of the work in a much improved 
form, and in care for the honour of the au- 
thor.” Who has now to complain of ingra- 
titude ? 

That the Academy may not have cause to 
complain of ingratitude, I return it here grazie 
tante for its care of my honour ! 

HAaMMER-PuURGSTALL, 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
NEW PROJECTILE. 
A vruHirp and final experiment of this tre. 
mendous weapon, which our Journal was the 
first to bring into notice, was made on Saturday 
last, at some distance from London by the in- 
dventor, in the presence of Sir R. Peel, Sir F. 
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Burdett, Lord Ingestrie, Sir G. Murray and} the Society.— At the ensuing meeting the | not frozen, though the thermometer fell to 
Sir H. Hardinge, Lieut.-Col. Gurwood, Cap-| Wollaston Medal was adjudicated to M.} —14, —15,~—16, —20, and —23. The Rhone 
tains Webster and Britten, and a very select few | Adolphe Brongniart, member of the Institute | is-frozen at Viviers when the thermometer stood 
other gentlemen, literary, &c. A ship’s launch, | of France, for his important discoveries in fossil for several days at —11°2 to —12°5, but in 
above twenty feet in length, strengthened with ; botany; on which occasion Dr. Buckland de-| Dauphiny and Provence it requires a cold of 





five and a half tons of solid timber, each Jayer | livered an eloquent discourse. 


of which was fastened with eight-inch spikes ene SRST 
hic 8 P : To the Editor of the Literary Ga-ette. 


| —16 to —18 degrees to effect its congelation. 
; At Lyons, in 1776, it was only partially frozen 
| below the town, though the thermometer was 


and occasionally bolted together, the whole | 


Journal Office, Shrewsbury, Feb. 15, 1841. 


being carefully inspected by some of the most 
scientific of the party, was put in motion and 
struck by the new engine, with a force that 
literally shivered the mass into fragments, 
rising nails and bolts, and throwing the splin- 
ters of all sizes into the air a perpendicular 
height of above two hundred feet. ‘The water 
of the lake, seventy-five yards in breadth, was 
thrown up all round to the height of several 
feet, and an extent of fifty yards; while a per- 
pendicular column rose into the air, like a body 
of smoke, and sank, assuming something of the 
appearance of a fountain. All the spectators 
stood mute as if thunderstruck ; for, in spite of 
all they had heard, few or none calculated on 
so entire a destruction. The huge mass of 
solid timber was a wrack of shreds, with here 
and there a large fragment, scattered over the 
fields. The noise of the explosion scarcely 
exceeded that of a gun, and this has been 
greatly modified by the inventor. This novel 
invention seems far to surpass the alvances 
made by gunpowder over the Magian and Greek 
fires, since it has been discovered and perfected 
by the genius of a single man, so as to be even 
more under control than gunpowder. 

We have ourselves been favoured with a 
sight of two or three ofthe fragments, in the 
possession of Mr. Pote, taken immediately after 
the explosion. The step of the mast, a part of 
which is with Sir R. Peel, is particularly worth 
attention: it is bent up so clean as to give one 
side the hollow appearance of bamboo within ; 
while in the other, the heart of the wood is 
laid open, smooth and clean, along its whole 
length. No trace of scorching or blackening is 
visible any where ; and it is remarkable that 
the mast was not only shivered longitudinally, 
but also divided across in several places ; prov- 
ing altogether that the power is not in the least 
that of lightning, and that it acts at once per- 
pendicularly and horizontally. 


GEOLOGICAL ANNIVERSARY. 
Tue Anniversary Meeting of the Geological 
Society of London was held on Thursday week 
at Somerset House; when Mr. Murchison was 
elected President, to succeed the Rev. Dr. 
Buckland. ‘The Vice-Presidents are, Dr. Dau- 
beney, Dr. Fitten, Mr. Lyell, the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Whewell ; and the Secretaries, Mr. W. 
J. Hamilton and Mr. E. Banbury. Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Delabeche. Treasurer, Mr. 
John Taylor. Among the newly-elected mem- 
bers was Sir Robert Peel, who took his seat. 
The annual dinner was held at the Crown and 
Anchor, Mr. Murchison in the, chair; where 
he was supported by His Excellency Baron 
Brunnow, the Prussian minister; the Mar- 
quess of Northampton ; the Earls of Selkirk 
and Morley ; the Bishops of Lichfield and 
‘Norwich; the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart.; Mr. Baron Park; Right Hon. Frank- 
land Lewis; Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie ; 
Sir John W. Lubbock, Bart. ; Sir Charles 
Lemon, Bart. M.P.; Sir E. Head, Bart. ; 
Mr. Egerton Harcourt; Hon. Charles Ash- 
burnham ; Mr. Hawkins, M.P.; Mr. Ingham, 
M.P., &e.: together with Professors Buck- 
land, Sedgwick, Whewell, Dr. Fitten, Dr. 
Mantell, Mr. Greenough, Mr. Lyell, Mr. 
Delabeche, and all the leading members of 


Y \to have o 


Dear S1r,—Perhaps the paragraph I annex | 
may not have met your eye before (I take it | 
from an American paper of the 26th ult.), and 
may be worth notice.—I am, yours, &c. 
R. SHELTON MackeEnzIr. 

Electricity in Steam.—-It was stated some 
months ago, that the electric fluid is evolved | 
in the generation of steam. One of the pro-| 
vincial journals first mentioned that a person | 
who was attending a steam-engine happened | 
ne hand in a copious jet of steam, | 
|which escaped from an accidental aperture in| 
ithe boiler, and whilst he applied his other hand | 
|to the lever of the safety-valve, experienced an | 
jelectric shock. In America, a series of ex- 
| periments has been made on this subject, at the 
| dépot of the Lowell Railroad. 


| 
| 


| 
jfour feet long, with a brush of points pro- 
jecting from one end, to collect the electricity, | 


| 


| 
| 

‘The Boston Courier” gives the following | 
account of them:—‘* A brass rod was used, | 


| 


jand a glass insulating handle two feet long, at 
| the other. On immersing the pointed or brush | 
jend of the-rod in a clond of steam escaping | 
from the safety-valve of one of the engines, | 
sparks two inches long were immediately drawn 
from it, and taken at the distance of half an 
inch. They were too numerous to be counted. 
Sparks were also made to pass readily over the 
jintervals in the tinfoil of a spotted glass strip. 
A large Leyden jar was charged at discretion, 
and shocks administered. ther was inflamed 
by the discharge of the jar. The electricity, 
tested by pitch balls and a bit of shell-lac, was 
positive. When the pointed end of the rod 
was held in the steam at different distances 
from the valve, the electricity was compara- 
tively feeble at six inches’ distance, increasing 
gradually till the rod was four or five feet off, 
the sparks diminishing again at still greater 
distances. The electricity seems, therefore, to | 
be developed by the expansion of the steam on | 
its escaping from the boiler. Sparks could be} 
drawn from the rod, when it was a foot or two! 
from the steam. The sensation produced by 
the spark was more like the galvanic shock 
than that of common electricity. The steam 
was positively electrified, and the engine nega- 
tively; which was shewn, by putting one hand 
on the engine, and taking a spark from the 
rod with the other, when a slight shock was 
felt in both hands.” 

Another American paper (‘*The Boston 
Daily Advertiser”) says, ‘‘ These phenomena 
are no less important to the theory of elec- 
tricity than they are curious. They may 
explain, among other things, the electrical ex- 
citements of the atmosphere and clouds.” 


PARIS LETTER. 
February 23, 1841. 


Academy of Sciences. Sitting of Feb. 15.— 
M. Fuster communicated a paper ‘ On the 
Winters of unusual Cold in France, from the 
most Remote Times.’ A remarkable fact was 
mentioned, that the freezing of rivers by no 
means takes place at the same point of the ther- 
mometer, nor within any small Jimits near that 
point. ‘Ihus, at Paris, the Seine has been 
frozen for all points of the scale from —9 to —14 
of the centigrade scale; while during the win- 
ters of 1709, 47, 54, 85, 95, and 1820, it was 





at —21-2 and —21'9. The severest winter 

nown in France was that of 1709, the precise 
degree, however, of mercurial depression could 
not now be ascertained, but all the rivers were 
frozen ; the sea was partially so in the ports of 
Cette and Marseilles, and on the coast of the 
British Channel the ice extended two leagues 
out to sea. It was believed to have been about 
—23'1 of the centigrade scale. 

Messrs. Flandin and Danger made some 
further communication relative to their expe- 
riments for detecting arsenic in the human 
body. They had received fresh proofs that 


i arsenic does not exist in the body or in animal 


matter in its normal state, as asserted by M. 
Raspail and his school; and they had made 
numerous other experiments, which shewed 


! most satisfactorily that arsenic could not in all 


cases be detected by Marsh’s apparatus, as 


{maintained by M. Orfila and his followers. 


; On the contrary, they had invariably succeeded 
| in producing the stains on the porcelain saucers 


by means merely of phosphites and other sub- 
stances, without any arsenic whatever. (These 
discoveries of Messrs. Flandin and Danger have 
caused great sensation in all the circles of Paris, 
‘except the legal ones, from their shewing, if 
jany further proof were wanted, that the evi- 
|dence and the proceedings in the case of Ma- 
dame Laffarge, and upon which that unfor- 
tunate lady was unjustly convicted, are good 
for nothing whatever.) 

A memoir was read from M. Kuhlmann, 
‘On the Efflorescence observable on Newly- 
| Constructed Walls, and others on various 
| Alkaline Products.’ He shewed that the real 
| origin of these efflorescences was to be traced to 
the potassic and sodaic salts contained in the 
lime employed. The evil effect of the presence 
of sodium and potassium in the lime employed 
in manufacturing beetroot sugar was also no- 
ticed by him. 

M. Boussingault communicated the result of 
some experiments he had been making upon 
, the quantity of air contained in the pores of 
| snow ; and, in analysing it, he had come to the 
, Same results as De Saussure had formerly done, 
that the air in snow contained less oxygen than 
the atmospheric air; and this he conceived to 
be confirmative of Dalton’s theory as to the 
nature of the air at great elevations.—A letter 
was read from Dr. Boucherie, stating that |.c 
had succeeded in causing wood and timber to 
imbibe various liquors from merely pouring 
;them on the upper extremity of the wood, and 
\letting them descend by their own pressure, 
; instead of making the wood imbibe them from 
below. He had also succeeded in injecting 
various liquors into fruit without its altering 
the texture of it, though this had hitherto been 
considered impracticable. — M. Valenciennes 
read a paper ‘ On the Colorisation of the Green 
Oyster.’ The colour lay in the four divisions of 
the bronchiz, and in the intestinal canal. 

M. Biot has been elected a member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, in the room of the 
late M. Daunou. 

The February number of the ‘‘ Bulletin de 
la Société de I’ Histoire de France,” with the 
works published by that useful body, are lying 
on our table. Among the latter, is the first 
volume of the new edition of the “ Mémoires 


' 
‘ 


{ 
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de Philippe de Commynes,” ably edited by 
Mlle. Dupont.— The “ Chronique de Guillaume 
de Nangis,” as the “ Bulletin” informs us, is 


now in the press; and the second volume of 


“‘ Ordericus Vitalis” has been distributed to| 


lege; Rev. E. Bailie, Trinity College; J. A. Dale, Baliol 
College; J. P. Clowes, T. C. Briggs, Worcester College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. B. Fawkes, Christ Church; J. F. 
Kitson, Exeter College. 


|the author of ** A Memoir of the Roettiers”’ 
_| (read before the Society in December last, and 
since printed in the ‘* Numismatic Chronicle”), 
| that Simon “lived many years (after the sup- 
| posed date of his decease) at Kippax, in York- 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


the members. —The “ CEuvres de Suger” and! Lorp Corzorne in the chair—Mr. Hamilton 
the “ Procés de Jeanne d’ Arc” are getting read a further portion of Mr. Burckhardt’s in- 
ready for publication.—The three first volumes | teresting account of Mahomet Ali, Pasha of 
of the ‘* Collection des Cartulaires de France,” | Egypt. — Afterwards, Colonel Leake in the 
compiled by M. Guérard, under the direction | chair, a second letter to Sir G. Wilkinson, from 
of the Minister of Public Instruction, have | Mr. Prisse, was read, ‘On the Materials of the 
been published. ‘The first and second volumes | Great Gates at Karnac,’ upon which several 
contain the Chartulary of the Abbey of St. | important inscriptions and bas-reliets are found. 
Peter near Chartres. The third volume) The name of a Pharaoh, called Amon Tuonkh, 
contains the Chartulary of the Abbey of | seems to be distinctly made out; but the whole 
St. Bertin at St. Omer, from 648 to 1187; | heap is of verg different ages. There are, also, 
and that of St. Catharine of Rouen. The cartonches of Amenoph ; and there are pictures 


first volume of the new edition of the ‘ As-| of Egyptian soldiers conducting African prison- | 


sises de Jérusalem,” by Count Beugnot, is|ers. The three pylones appear to have been 
published ; and so, also, is the “ Chronicle of | built of the materials of two temples, the one 
the Abbots of St. Quen at Rouen,” by M. F. | large, and the other small, of the same epoch 


Michel. An historical and artistical essay on | and race, dedicated to the sun. No new legends 


Caudebec (the sweetest spot on all the Seine) have been discovered. 
has been printed at Rouen; so, also, have aj; pees ai : ee lentes 

** History of Amiens and its Counts,” at | ae fies "6 e ae 
Amiens, and a “History of Toul and its| THE Earl of Aberdeen, President, in the 


Bishops,” at Nanci. These are all nuts for chair.—Mr. Coombs exhibited a facsimile, by 


the antiquary and the topographer. In 1736, rubbing, of a monumental brass in York Min-| 


M. De la Condamine, who was charged with | ster, bearing the date of 1585.—Mr. C. Roach 
the measurement of an astronomical base in the | Smith communicated a paper on the Roman 
plain of Yaruqui, near Quito, had two pyramids | remains found within the last few years in 
erected to commemorate the event, and to mark | London, in digging for foundations, sewerage, 


the limits of the base. These monuments, | &c., and on the extension of Londinium on 


in course of time, were overthrown, and, in| the Surrey side of the Thames, which had been 


‘shire.’ The discovery of this interesting docu- 
ment is owing to the research and industry of 
Mr. Peter Cunningham, of the Audit Office. 
The Secretary, Mr. Ackerman, then read a 
paper ‘On an Arrangement of the Mercian 
Pennies bearing the Inscription * Ceolwulf,’ or 
* Ciolwulf Rex ;’’ a paper by Samuel Birch, Esq. 

{*On an Unedited Coin of Demetrius IT.;’ and 

a communication from Mr. Borrell, of Smyrna, 

‘On Unpublished Coins of the Byzantine Em- 

pire.’ 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday. — Medical and Chirurgical (Anniversary), 

3 p.m.; Entomological, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday. — Linnean, 8 P.M.3 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 7) P.M. 
Thursday. — Royal, 84 v.m.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M.5 

Zoological, 84 P.M. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8) p.m.; Botanical, 8 p.m. 

Saturday. — Asiatic, 2 p.M.; Westminster Medical, 
8p.m.; United Service Institution (Anniversary), 2 P.M. 5 
| Physical, 8 p.m. 


Horticultural, 3 Pp. - 





FINE ARTS. 
CALOTYPE (PHOTOGENIC) DRAWING. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
| Dear Sir,—I will now proceed to give you 
| some further details, for which I had not room 
|in my last letter, respecting the phenomena 


1837, M. Vincent Rocafuerte, President of the 
Republic of the Equator, had them restored. 
The Academy of Inscriptions has just composed 
the following inscription, to be engraved on 


them, in compliance with the wish of the equa- 
torial government :— 
«*Geminam pyramidem 
Monumentum doctrine simul et grande adiumentum 
Olim iniuria temporum eversain 
Vincentius Rocafuerte 
Reipublica A2quatorialis prases 
estitui 
Gloriosaq instaurationis litteris consignande 
Annuente consortium 
Ludovico Philippo I Rege Francorum 
Ornari coniunctis utriusq gentis insignibus 
Iussit curavit 
Anno M.DCCC,XXXVIL.” 

On the coast of Brittany, in the Bay of An- 
dierne, a French man-of-war was driven ashore 
by two English ships in 1797, and was ulti- 
mately destroyed by a tempest. A large pro- 
portion of her crew were drowned. One of the 
persons on board has recently had the following 
inscription engraved on a Druidic stone near 
that spot, to commemorate the event :— 

* Autour de cette pierre Druidiqne sont in- 
humés environ six-cents naufragés du vaisseau 
Les. Droits de l’Homme, brisé par la tempéte le 
14 Janvier, 1797.—Le Major Pipon, de Jersey, 
miraculeusement échappé a ce désastre, est 
revenu sur cette plage le 21 Juillet, 1840; et 
diment autorisé, il a fait graver sur la pierre 
ce durable témoignage de sa reconnaissance.— 
A Deo vita, spes in Deo.” 

The important explanation of the geological 
map of France,—the introduction, that is to 
say,—by Messrs. Dufresnoy and Elie de Beau- 
mont, has just been printed at the Imprimerie 
Royale, in 1 vol. 4to. It comprises a brief 
account of the whole structure of the country, 
sketched in the masterly style of those eminent 
men. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, February 18th.—Th vi 
pe Mi y e following degrees 


Masters of Arts»—-F, P. Morris, Scholar of Lincoln Col- 





were 


jdoubted by some antiquaries, but which Mr.| which occur during the very singular photo- 


Smith considered incontestably proved by the| graphic process to which I have given the 
Roman burial-ground in Deverill Street, and|name of Calotype. And I may as well begin 
the remaius of extensive Roman buildings in| by relating to you the way in which I dis- 
different parts of Southwark. The paper was | covered the process itself. One day, last Sep- 
accompanied by the exhibition of drawings, | tember, I had been trying pieces of sensitive 
some beautiful relics of Samian ware, knives,|paper, prepared in different ways, in the 
fresco-painting, &c. camera obscura, allowing them to remain there 
—— - only a very short time, with the view of find- 

NU MISMATIC SOCIETY. ‘ing out which was the most sensitive. One of 
Fesruary 18. F.C. Barnewell, Esq. F.R.S.| these papers was taken out and examined by 
in the chair.—_.M. Fraelm of St. Petersburg, | candlelight. There was little or nothing to be 
Frederick Perkins, Esq., Henry Stothard, Esq.,' seen upon it, and I left it lying on a table in a 
Rev. Thomas F. Dymock, William Addison | dark room, Returning some time after, I took 
Combs, Esq., H. L. Toney, Esq., Louis Hayes| up the paper, and was very much surprised to 





Petit, Esq. M.P., W. B. Bradfield, Esq., and 
G. F. Nott, D.D., were elected members.—An 
official paper was read by B. Nightingale, Esq., 
purporting to be a petition from Elizabeth, the 
widow of Thomas Simon, the celebrated medal 
engraver, addressed to His Majesty, Charles 
II., claiming the sum of 2243/., due to her 
late husband for services performed by him in 
his majesty’s mint. This remarkable docu- 
ment (which is without date) furnishes us with | 
circumstantial evidence as to the probable period } 
at which Thomas Simon died. The petitioner | 
refers to a former petition sent in, but which, | 
owing to the death of the then lord-treasurer, 
had been neglected and forgotten. This lord- 
treasurer was Wriothesly, Lord Southampton, 
who died on the 16th May, 1667. We may 
conclude, from this nobleman’s proverbial in- 
dolence in discharging the duties of his office (of 
which Pepys takes notice), and from the length 
of his illness, that Mrs. Simon’s petition had 
been delivered in at least a year previous to his 
death. This would fix the period of the first 
petition at about the spring of 1666; and if we 
allow six months to have elapsed (which we 
may reasonably do) since the death of Simon, 
it will place that artist’s decease in the autumn 
of 1665, which agrees with the popular tradi- 
tion that he died of the plague about that 
period. This, Mr. Nightingale believed, would 
at once overthrow the supposition advanced by 








see upon it a distinct picture. I was certain 
there was nothing of the kind when I had 
looked at it before; and, therefore (magic 
apart), the only conclusion that could be drawn 
was, that the picture had unexpectedly deve- 
loped itself by a spontaneous action. 

Fortunately, I recollected the particular way 
in which this sheet of paper had been prepared ; 
and was, therefore, enabled immediately to re- 
peat the experiment. The paper, as before, 
when taken out of the camera, presented hardly 
any thing visible; but this time, instead of 
leaving it, I continued to observe it by candle. 
light, and had soon the satisfaction of seeing a 
picture begin to appear, and all the details of it 
come out one after the other. 

In this experiment the paper was used in a 
moist state; but since it is much more con. 
venient to use dry paper if possible, I tried it 
shortly afterwards in a dry state, and the re- 
sult was still more extraordinary. The dry 
paper appeared to be much less sensitive than 
the moist, for when taken out of the camera 
after a short time, as a minute or two, the 
sheet of paper was absolutely blank. 

But, nevertheless, I found that the picture 
existed there, although invisible; and by a 
chemical process analogous to the foregoing, it 
was made to appear in all its perfection. 

After several further experiments, which 
were requisite in order to come to a right un- 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











derstanding of this unexampled natural process, 
I found it expedient to abandon the former 


inethod of taking views with the camera, in| reserve for a paper which I intend to lay before 
favour of the new one, so far excelling it in| the Royal Society.—I am, Kc. &c. 

The result of my experi- | 
ence hitherto with this calotype paper is, that | 
if properly prepared it will keep three or four | 


rapidity and power. 


months, ready for use at any moment, and 
moreover it is used in a dry state, which isa 
great convenience. 

The time of exposure to light in the camera 
may be varied according to circumstances from 
a quarter of a minute upwards ; and the paper 
when taken out of the instrument appears 


Some further details on this subject, and an 
account of the chemical processes employed, I 


H. F. Tanzor. 

Lacock Abbey, Feb. 19, 1841. 
AMERICAN ARTISTS AND ARTS. 

THE subjoined letter, corrective, we insert 
with pleasure, and have only to introduce it 
with an unvarnished explanation. It refers to 
Mr. Healy, a young and rapidly rising Ameri- 
can artist, whose talents have for some three 
years not only attracted our attention, but 


quite blank as I said before, but it is impressed 
with an invisible image. It may be kept in 
this invisible state for a month or so, if desired, | Exhibitions 1838-9). Our Paris letter is to 
and brought out, or rendered visible, when | the last hour, in order to bring us the latest 
wished for. But generally this is done shortly |information ; and it is consequently printed in 
after, or at least on the same day, for fear of | the hurry of our finishing Friday moments. 
accidents (such as a casnal gleam of daylight,! Qur confidence in the writer is so fixed, that 
which would at once annihilate the whole per- | had we hours to spare we would never question 
formance). Whenever it is desired to render | the truth of his statements or the propriety of 
the picture visible, this is done in a very short | his opinions, and we frequently admit his cor- 
time, as from a minute to five or ten minutes, | respondence without even the ‘preliminary test 
the strongest impressions coming out the easiest | of perusal, satisfied that we shall on Saturday 
and quickest. Very faint impressions (as those | morning have to read much to instruct and 
obtained when the paper has been only a few | delight us. Thus the expressions alluded to 


been warmly eulogised in the Literary Gazette 
(see our Reviews of the Royal Academy 





seconds in the camera, or the objects have been 
not luminous enough) take a longer time in| 
coming out, but they should not be despaired 
of too soon, as many of them exhibit difficulty 
at first, as if reluctant to appear, but neverthe- 
less end by coming out very well. The opera- 
tor of course remains in a darkened room, lit 
by candles only. 

I know few things in the range of science 
more surprising than the gradual appearance 
of the picture on the blank sheet, especially 
the first time the experiment is w.tnessed. 
The operator ought to watch the progress 
of the picture, until, in its strength of 
colour, sharpness of outline, and general dis- 
tinctness, it has reached in his judgment 
the most perfect state. At that moment he 
stops further progress by washing it over with 
a fixing liquid. ‘This is washed off with water, 
the picture is then dried, and the process is 
terminated. 

The picture is found to be very strongly 
fixed, and from it numerous copies may be 
taken on common photogenic drawing paper, 
by the method of superposition in sunshine. 
The original picture does not readily become 
altered, or wear out by this exposure to the 
sun ; but in case it does so, as happens some- 
times, 1 find that it may be in general readily 
revived. This reviral, which is a most curious 
particularity of the calotype process, not only 
restores the picture to its pristine strength, but 
frequently causes fresh details and minutie to 
appear in the picture, which had not appeared 
before, at the time when it was first brought 
out, or rendered visible (owing to that process 
having veen checked too soon). ‘These details, 
therefore, had been lying in an invisible state 
on the paper all this time, not destroyed (which 
is the most extraordinary thing) by so much 
exposure to sunshine. They were protected by 
the fixing liquid. But no one could have sup- 
posed beforehand, or without ocular demon. 
stration, that it could have exerted so complete 
a protecting power. ‘This is an invaluable 
property of the calotype—the power of reviving 
the pictures—not only because it allows so many 
copies to be made, but because it enables the 
artist to correct the error of his judgment, 
in case he has made too faint a picture at 
first, by stopping it too soon while it was coming 





out. 


by * An American” did not occur to us pre- 
vious to publication; if they had, we should 
not have altered them, but merely have taken 
the liberty of appending a note to point out 
how much they differed from our own recorded 
opinion of Mr. Healy’s great merits and greater 
promise. We have considered, and do now 
consider, him to be an artist of whom his 
country has much reason to be proud. His 
modesty, his studiousness, and his genius, are 
well known and highly appreciated by us ; and 
we sincerely trust that no hasty expressions in 
our page may ever tend to retard for a moment | 





that progress he is surely making to the| 
highest honours of his profession. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. { 

Sin,—Permit me to say a few words concerning the! 
American artist who is commissioned to paint the por- 
trait of that distinguished statesman, M. Guizot. I was 
reading your interesting journal yesterday, as is my usual 
custom every week, when my attention was directed to 
a paragraph about an American artist now in Paris, ard 
I was very much surprised to find that the artist in ques- | 
tion was called ‘* a mere tyro in his art.” 1 had always 
supposed the editor of the Literary Gazette to be an im- 
partial master critic in all matters connected with lite- | 
rature, science, and art. I must confess I began to} 
conclude that I had formed a wrong opinion as to his | 
superior judgment in this respect; but when I traced the | 
article to its commencement I was truly delighted to find | 
that this was not the sweeping criticism of the Hditor, it 
being embodied in the letter of your Paris correspondent, ! 
In justice to the young artist, I hope you will allow me to 
say, that he is a very amiable, modest, young man, and 
does not seek notoriety. He came to England for the 
purpose of improving in his glorious profession, and, | 
thanks to intelligent Englishmen, he has, in a short pe- | 
riod, met with brilliant success. I need only mention | 
that the Duke of Sussex honoured the young artist with | 
his patronage, and, I am well informed, has expressed his 
most unqualified approbation of his talents, | 
In conclusion, I will remark that this same American | 
obtained the highest prize from the Royal Academy of | 
Paris last year, for, 1 believe, the best picture in it; and 
he received the prize, a beautiful and costly gold medal, | 
from Louis Philippe’s own hand. The King of the French | 
has furthermore honoured the American with a sitting | 
for his portrait, which, I ara informed from the highest | 
authority, is highly approved by the king and the mem- | 

rs of the royal family. I merely mention these facts to 
shew that your Paris correspondent unjustly treats with 
contempt the talents ofa young artist, who appears to be 
rising rapidly in the estimation of both Englishmen and 
Frenchmen, 

I am as ready to rap my countrymen’s knuckles when 
they deserve it as any one, but I do not like to seea de- 
serving young man thus abused. 

I remain, most respectfully, 
our obedient Servant, 

February 22d, 1841, AN AMERICAN. 

N.B. Washington's birth-day reminds me of freedom 
of speech. 








AMATEUR ARTISTS’ SOCIETY. 

Own Thursday evening the third of these plea. 
sant parties took place at Mr. Antrobus’s ; and 
that gentleman himself read a short paper ‘ On 
the Uses of a General Knowledge of Geological 
Structure to Landscape-Painters.?. Among the 
company were Mr. Uwins, R.A. ; and Mr. C. 
Landseer, A.R.A. Some admirable paintings 
were exhibited, both by amateurs and pro- 
fessional artists. We understand that the next 
meeting is expected to be graced by the pre- 
sence of ladies accomplished in the fine arts. 


LIEPMANN’S PRINTING OF OIL-PAINTINGS. 
You will be glad to learn that every possible 
doubt of the most incredulous person, of the 
reality of M. Liepmann’s interesting dis- 
covery, has been removed. The inventor has 
allowed a number of friends of the arts to 
witness the process of the printing. It was 
clearly proved that his method of printing 
differs entirely from any hitherto known ; and, 
at the same time, requires no after touches 
with the pencil. Several of the company, who 
are well-known and eminent persons, had 
written their names on the canvass prepared 
for the impression, and in a few minutes the 
female assistant of the inventor had completed 
the printing of the picture, which was a minia- 
ture portrait of Francis Meeris, in the same 
room, and in the presence of the whole as- 
sembled party, whom the inventor had not left 
for a moment. Several of our most distin- 
guished artists have spoken very favourably 
of the invention ; and we may, therefore, ex- 
pect that the government will patronise a man 
wlio, though his reputation has for some years 
been extended throughout Europe, is unfortu- 
nately not able, in consequence of his strait- 
ened circumstances, to bring his important 
invention to that degree of perfection, of 
which, in his opinion, it is capable. 

The Prussian ‘* State Gazette” contains the 


‘following article on the same subject :— 


“ A great number of persons of distinction 
in this city were yesterday invited by the 
artist to witness the operation of his machine, 
and to convince themselves of the wonderful 
rapidity with which he produces a most beauti- 
fully executed oil-painting. A small wooden 
frame, covered with canvass, was presented to 
each of the persons present, who wrote his 
name on the back of it. These frames were 
then delivered to a young girl, who is the 
assistant of M. Liepmann, and, in a few 
minutes, every copy was returned with a 
coloured ground-plan, if it may be so expressed, 
of the picture; the lines and tone of colour 
were more decided, the oftener it was put 
into the machine, till, at length, there appeared 
on each frame a perfect copy of the portrait of 
Francis Meeris, in the Royal Museum of this 
city, which required nothing more than the 
glazing and putting in the high lights, as is 
done in an oil-painting just finished with the 
pencil. It is to be observed, that this portrait 
of Meeris is celebrated for its beautiful car- 
nation, and fur its extremely difficult and varied 
tone of colour 3 and M. Liepmann made choice 
of it, as well on this account, as because 
many doubts were expressed when he made his 
well-known copy after Rembrandt, whether a 
picture of smaller dimensions could be produced 
by the new process. The artist has proved 
what he can effect by his invention, It is to 
be wished that M. Liepmann, who is in ill 
health, and has expended all the profits of his 
‘Rembrandt’ in the construction of his new 
large machine, which is not quite finished, may 
meet with suitable encouragement.’’ 
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THE DRAMA. July, when the Concerts d’Eté will succeed 

Her Majesty's Theatre is announced to open | them. 
with Gl Orazj ed i Curiazj, on the 9th of| Bal Masque.—We were “fond” enough to 
March; with but a mediocre company either | suppose that an entertainment of this kind 
for dance or song. Some new dancers and|could be conducted in such a manner as to 
singers, however, are in the list ; and Mario, | deserve to succeed in England. We were 
it is stated, has been got from Paris ‘‘ with con- | grossly mistaken. The theatre was filled in 
siderable difficulty.” Pauline Garcia (now | every part, and a general decorum, approaching 
Madame Viardot) is the prima donna, and Per- lto dulness, was prevalent throughout spec- 
siani is expected in a fortnight, so that ‘* Tan-|tators and masquers. The latter might pos- 
credi” may be performed before Easter. Grisi| sibly have warmed into character had there 
and Lablache are to be forthcoming afterwards, been time and opportunity ; but the contrivers 
and Rubini “ has yielded to the earnest solici-|of these things seem to know better, and, by 
tations of his friends, and consented to delay| employing a number of actors to occupy the 
for one season longer his retirement from the} whole business, they manage to make the 
stage”? In May, Cerito is promised; and in! masquerade an offensive and demoralising spec- 
June, Taglioni, for a farewell engagement ; so tacle. Thus the main part of the dancing space 
that if the beginning be but so-so, the conclusion ; was, during the night, taken up by a hired set 
may be interesting. | of French, or mixed, performers, attempting the 
Covent Garden.—On Thursday, after the ca can of Paris—a flagitious scene which ought 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, a pleasant trifle, | ot to have heen tolerated for a minnte, and 
adapted from the French, and called The Cap- which did, even in this tolerant circle, meet 
tain of the Watch, was produced here. Being with some decided marks of reprobation. Seve- 
short, animated, prettily costumed, and played ral of the women behaved very indecently, and 
with much spirit by Messrs. Bartley, Mathews, thereby gave a good example and stimulus to 
J. Vining, Mrs. W. Lacy, and Mrs. Humby, the native impures, who, as Jockeys or Greek 
the audience gave a decided verdict in its fa- hoys, or in their real character, crowded the 
vour, to which we say cordially ‘So be it.” floor, There was not an effort at aught beyond 
Haymarket.—On Thursday, a piece in two the dress by any one, except the latter ; and tipsy 


acts, entitled The King’s Barber, was brought sport and noisy jollity soon pervaded the lower 
out here, with Wallack in the principal part of 
the Barber. We regret to say that it was 
destitute of dramatic merit, and was coldly 


parts of the theatre. A small party of fashionable 
ruffians, without masks, pushed people about 
with an audacity inspired by Lord Chief Justice 
Denman and champagne, which added con- 














endured to the end. No acting could redeem * mpa ; 
its radical faults in construction, action, and siderably to the hilarity of the company; and 
dialogue ; and, with Mr. Webster's experience“ hat with their loud blackguard remarks, re- 
of the stage, we were surprised to see such a sponded to by ladies and gentlemen of the same 
production offered to the public. kidney, but masked, the ball was kept up till 
ge Si gag te _ 4.4 daylight (as we have been told) with unabated 
Miss Kelly's Theatre —On Monday we had spirit and licentiousness ! ! 
the pleasure of witnessing a renewed attempt Perea ce 
by this accomplished artiste to sustain what  JJanover Square Rooms.— Quartetle Con- 
has been ealled a monopolologue, or dramatic ceyts,.—The sixth season of these concerts com- 
representation of nearly four hours’ continuance, ' menced on Thursday evening, when Messrs. 
by herself ‘alone. If our memory does not’ Blagrove, Gattie, Dando, and Lucas, assisted 
fail us, it was entirely, or nearly, the same as hy Mrs. Anderson, gave an excellent selection 
that produced at the little Strand Theatre some of concerted instrumental music from Beeth- 
half.dozen years ago; the dialogue (for the oven, Reber, A. Romberg, and Mozart, per- 
many characters assumed make the text so, formed with the well-known ability we have so 
though delivered by a single speaker) pointed | often praised. Madame Caridori and Mr. Hobbs 
and racy, except where the remembrances of were the vocalists of the evening, and delighted 
the Kembles, Siddons’, and Jordans, now no a full audience in some favourite airs. 
more, teach finer feelings, and are couched in 
touching words. Miss Kelly was as much VARIETIES 
. 


her arran ements than impeded the force and on Senin Sune, ot Oxford, De. See 
affect if - ‘ oe Te relapse beny exhibited a barometer for measuring 
ee, ee ee eee heights, of a new construction, made by Bun- 
were rather pained at seeing the effort cost her) 5:.° oe’ paris. which completely obviates the 
he | . . " a a 4 aris, t 
so much; and were only recalled from that sist of fracture and of derangement to which 
sensation by the wonderful variety und extent| these instruments are liable in travelling, as 
of the mimetic and dramatic powers she dis-| oo) structed = this ouume, The or: 


played. The framework is too much; not so}; ie gar ET 
the filling up of the pictures. In all tte pind, improvements in it were introduced by M. Gay 


sonations she exhibited extraordinary talent j Eaaene, who Lent the tube in the form of a 
a E ae y taten’s | syphon, and, after filling it with mercury, sealed 
but her servant Sally, who has kept company | ;? *, both eods harmotialiy, a 2 * 

with John Jones, her Scotch fish-wife, her SRS ne ne ee eee 
enhdidiiin, 60 enamel dhnen. aeb centile | the escape of the metal, as in barometers with 
No doube’ an rei sw eal Haas eye vay (2 leather or iron cistern, whilst the pressure of 
" . away’ the atmosphere was admitted by means of a 


before this s oublic eye, < per-| os : . 
a — = gs yond os “ wt capillary aperture on the side of the shorter 
Fr cea ype“ inlay sain geht MS, | limb, too small to allow of a particle of mer- 


and ali we would advise is, to make i re | A cae 
ee vieieaoees cury oozing through. The maker of this baro- 
than three hours. | 


C : . |meter, M. Buntin, has likewise made some 
zevman Operas. — Herr Schumann has | farther improvements by a contrivance to pre- 
nally succeeded in obtaining a locale at Drury] yent the air from passing up the tube, and thus 
Lane Theatre, aud the German Operas are ad- deranging its indications when the instrument 
vertised to commence there some time during) jg shaken in travelling.— Oxford Herald. 
7 

next month, The London University.-- The annual meeting 

Concerts d’Hiver will consequently close in| of the Council and proprietors of the University 
two weeks, and cease to be till the middle of} College took place on Wednesday: when the 











report of the last year was read, and a ballot 
took place for the election of Treasurer: Mr. 
W. Tooke being opposed by Mr. J. Taylor, 
on account of the Finsbury politics. The 
result was the re-election of Mr. Tooke, the 
ballot being 91 to 89. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Collected Works of ‘I’. Moore, Vol. V. f.cap, 5%.— 
Sir H. Cavendish’s Debates of the House of Commons, 
1768 to 1774, Edited by J. Wright, Part ILI. 6s.—Countess 
D’Auvergne; or, Sufferings of the French Protestants, 
by Catherine Ponsonby, f.cap, 5s.—Dreams and Dream- 
ing, by Mrs. Blair, 18mo. 2s. Gd.—A Practical Treatise on 
the Venereal Disease, by F. C. Skey, 12mo. 4s, 6d.—So- 
ciety in India, by an Indian Officer, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
—The Courts of Europe at the Close of the Last Cen- 
tury, by the late H. Swinburne, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s.—Rev. 
W. Budd on Infant Baptism, third edition, 12mo. 10s. Gd, 
—Rev. W. Dodsworth’s Lectures on the Lord’s Supper, 
third edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Ann; or, the Conflict and 
Triumph of Faith, by ‘T. Spalding, 18mo. Is. 6d. — 
Churches not to be Violated ; written by Sir H. Spelman, 
18mo, 2s, 6d.—Hints on the Art of Teaching, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
—Ecclesia; a Volume of Poems, by the Rev. R. S. 
Hawker, post 8vo, ts. Gd.—Allen and Carnwell’s New 
English Grammar, 18mo. cloth 1s. 94.—Practical Intro- 
duction to Life and Fire Assurance, by T. H. Millar, 8vo. 
12s.—Cecil; or, the Adventures of a Coxcomb, 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 1. lls. 6d. — Helen Fleetwood, by Charlotte 
Elizabeth, f.cap, 7s.—A Selection from Unpublished Pa- 
pers of Bishop Warburton (forming Vol. XIII. of Works), 
8vo. 12s.—Junius: A Letter to a Brigadier-general in 
Canada in 1760, edited by N. W. Simons, f.cap, 43.— 
Harris’s Wild Sports of Southern Africa, 3d edition, 
royal 8vo. 2/. 2s.—Petrarch’s One Hundred Sonnets, with 
a Life, by Susan Wollaston, post 8vo. 10s. 6d.—The His- 
tory of Belvoir Castle, by the Rev. J. Eller, 8vo. lis. 
Seven Weeks in the West, by C. H. Crewe, post 8vo. 7s.— 
‘Tragedies, by R. Landor, 8vo. 10s.—Home Sketches and 
Foreign Recollections, by Lady Chatterton, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 11. Lls. 6d.—Recollections and Miscellaneous Poems, 
by J. J. Jonson, f.cap, s.—The Progress and Prospects of 
Society, post 8vo. Ys,—Retrospection and other Poems, 
by the Rev. W. Liddiard, post 8vo. 10s. Gd.—Thoughts on 
Phrenology, by a Barrister, f.cap, 3s.— Pastoral Super- 
intendence, by the Rev. A. Dallas, post 8vo. 123.— 
Memoirs of the Colman Family, by R. B. Peake, 2 vols. 
8vo, 23s. —A List of Patents for Inventions granted 
during the Present Century, by A. Pritchard, 12mo. 
7s. 6d.—Sermons by the Rev. J. E. Bates and Others, 8vo. 
6s.—Dublin University Calendar, 1841, f.cap, 5s.—Poole’s 
Annotations, Vol. II. imperial 8vo, 25s.—Daille’s Exposi- 
tion of the Epistle to the Philippians, translated by the 
Rey. J. Sherman, royal 8vo. 12s. 6d.—Documents con- 
nected with the History of Ludlow and the Lords Marches 
of Wales, imperial 8vo. 1/. 11s, Gd.—Elements of Practical 
Knowledge, a new edition, Revised by Aikin, 18mo. 3s.— 
Virgilii 2neis, by the Rev, ‘IT. Edwards, f.cap, 3s. 6d.— 
The Book without a Name, by Sir C. and Lady Morgan, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s.—Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of 
England, Vol. II. new edition, 10s, Gd. 
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February. Thermometer. | Barometer. 
lhursday.. 18 | From 37 to 50 29°54 to 29°47 
Friday +--+ 19 | see 40 «+ 49 | 2 ++ 29°70 
Saturday -- 20 33 +2 50 | 29°72 +. 29°87 
Sunday +--+ 21 cove BD oe SL | 3003 «- 30°19 
Monday ++ 22 | «+++ 20 «+ 43 30°23 +6 30°25 
Tuesday --23 | «+++ 36 +« 42 | 3024 +. 30:20 
Wednesday 24 | +++. 30 +. 40 30-20 ++ 30°22 

Winds, south on the 18th, south-west on the 19th, 


outh on the 20th; since, north-east. 

On the 18th, clear; the 19th, evening clear, otherwise 
cloudy, with small rain; the 20th, morning clear, other- 
wise cloudy, with small rain; the 21st, morning overcast ; 
afternoon and evening clear; the 22d, morning foggy, 
otherwise overcast; the 23d, afternoon clear, otherwise 
overcast ; the 24th, a general overcast, rain in the after- 
noon, wind boisterous in the evening. 

Rain fallen, +27 of an inch. 

Edmonton, CHARLES Henry ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Owing to the inexperience of a person in our publisher's 
office, and not having the editor's attention called to the 
subject at the printer’s, an advertisement was inadvertently 
admitted into our last number such as it has always been 
our decided rule to exclude from the Literary Gazette. 

Several Reviews and Contributions are unavoidably 
postponed to make room for new matter. 

We often get odd suggestions, ez. gr. :— 

Mr. Editor,—In your No, 1257, page 120, line 30, you 
say, ‘* What is to become of the climbing boys when the 
new act comes into operation in July 1841?” Why not 
make sailors of them? ‘Their climbing education will 
surely turn to account in swarming the masts and steady- 
ing the head when aloft! I merely throw out this hint 
for your consideration, as your Gazette is so widely cir- 
culated that your opinion upon the subject will be sure 
to be attended to. Your ADMIRER, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 


The Gallery for the Exhibition ana Sale of the Works 
of British gga is open daily from ‘Ten in the Morning till Five 
in the Eve: 

Sica Me Catalogue, 
WILLIAM BA RNARD, meena 


YANORAMA of thee BOMBARDMENT 

of ST. JEAN D'ACRE, Leicester Square, Now Open, 
with the Expl 
Carmel and Richard Coeur de Lion, with an extensive view of 
the surrounding Country. Now Open, a splendid View of Da- 
mascus, comprising the Grand Cemetery, Mosques, the Garden of 
Eden, the Desert, &c., and the Distant View of Mount ae 
&c, Admittance to each View, ls.; Books, 6d. each.—N.B. 
Ciscles are warmed for the season. 


IR JEFFRY WYATVILLE’S 
ILLUSTRATIONS of WINDSOR CASTLE 
Part II. was recently published, and Part III. which ‘completes 
the Work, will be published in a few weeks. 
Edited by HENRY ASHTON, Esq. 
At the request of Sir Jeffry’s Son-in-Law and his E xecutors. 
— Part, nes eagle ay paper, se las, 6 oh 
pla 2s. 6d. 
Published by ~~~ Weale, 30 sii Hatbora. 











LADIES’ AND FAMILY OUTFITS. 
ADIES Proceeding to India, or any of the 


Colonies, are respectfully ne that Outfits, em- | 


bracing every requisite for the voyage and for use abroad, are 
supplied at Thresher and Glenny’s Family Linen Warehouse, 
next door to Somerset House, Strand. Every Information con- 
mected with Ladies’ Outfits, Packing, Shipping, &c., together 
with the most plet ee P ve Lists of the articles 
xequired, may be had as ab; 

Wedding Orders, and every kind of Family Linen. 





ro ENGRAVERS. — Wanted, Estimates 
for aioe Engraving, in good ath several Fo- 

reign Battle- peeves’ se, Steet by 20 inches. Cards for viewing 
the prints may ad by applying to Mr. Limbird, Mirror 
Office, 143 Strand. “mr his would prove a good opportunity to any 
aspiring and talented artist, who would be willing, for a small 
present remuneration, to devote himself to a work that would 
secure him future fame and its advantages. Proofs of the 
Artist's skill will be required to be seen or referred to,—it may 
save time to produce them, 

CCLESIASTICAL MAP of the DIO- 

CESE of LONDON. In the “ British Magazine” for 

March will be given an Ecclesiastic Map of the Diocese of Lon- 
don, adapted at once to its past history and present state; being 
the third of a series of Ecclesiastical Maps of the Dioceses of 
England, commenced with the new year in that work. The 
February Namber contains _ Diocese of York; the January 
Number that of C ‘ye received until the 
25th inst 

T. Clerc ie 13 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On the 1st of March, price 3s. 6d 
HE SETTLERS at HOME. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Being the First ofa Series of Tales, to be published Quarterly, 
entitled ‘* The Playfellow.” 
London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Sireet. 











The following sae Works for March 1841 will be published 
y Charles Knight and Co. 

HE PICTORIAL EDITION of SHAK- 
SPERE, Part XXX. (A Winter's Tale), in super-royal 
Bvo. 2s. Gd. 

The Pictorial History of England, Part 
XLIX. ; being Part III. of the Reign of George III. price 2s. 
e Pictorial History of Palestine. By the 
Editor of “The Pictorial Bible.” Part XVIII. in super-royal 
Bvo. price 2s, Gd. 
Phe Penny Magazine, Part II. (New Series), 


price Gd. 


The Penny Cyclopedia, Part XCVII. price 
“The Penny Cyclopedia, Vol. XIX. price 


7s. 6d. boa 

Knight’ s Miscellanies: Life of William Hut- 
ton. Price 2s. 

The Settlers at Home. By Harriet Martin- 
eau. Being the First of a Series of Tales, to be published Quar- 
terly, entitled * The Plasfellow,” price 3s. 6d. 

On Saturday, March 6, will be published, 

London, No. I. In Weekly Numbers, price 
4d.; and in Monthly Parts, price 1s. 67. 


ls 


On the ist of March, ae to be Mey ee price 3s. 6d, 


,OURED “ILLUS 
BRITISH partie ae thy GGs, 


Number will cnataiin Four highly finished coloured 


James mtseirs Regent Street. 
In: a few digi in f.cap aro. price 7s. a 


By an EX-DISSENTER. 











nm of the Magazine, distant View of Mounts | Periodicals to be published by Messrs. How and Parsons. 





I. 
R. and MRS. HALL’S 
} LAND; its Charac ter, Sener &e. 
Twenty-Eight Engravings, 


BOOK on IRE- 


Part V. with | 





II, 
VHE FLORIST’S JOURNAL. 
With a paper on the pL ages and Treatment of Car- 
Youell; and a beautiful Engraving 


No. XIII. 


nations and Picottees, by Mr. Y 


of Zenobie a from an Original Drawing, besides other 


HE RESOURCE s a STATISTICS af Me 


A Digest of the i 
before the cr ai Committee. i 5 


UNDER T HE PATRONAGE 


“MAGAZINE, | 
Will contain, Chap. I. (to be continued Monthly), of 
THE LIFE OF VN SPORTSMAN, by ** NIMROD.’ 

Hunting Miseries, by Rigdum | Fishing Freaks, by Wildrake. , 
‘ms: eivared 6 Deer. = if Sylvanus | John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Sp N 

A New Work, by the A ethbe are Rattlin = Reefer,” &c. &c. 
Country Studs, by Red Rover. 
Horse Buyers and Sellers, by 





Masters of Hounds, by paneree: 


Agriculture, and = Intelligence, Coursing Calendar, 


Se 
R. Ackermann, rot Regent Street; and all Booksellers. 


HE LONDON and EDINBURGH MA. 
GAZINE, Seventy-two pages 8vo. embellished with a 


Contents :—Peter Matileeer; Pp ERS Oo N A L N ARRA T I Vv E of a 


By Miss ag authoress of the JOURNEY to the SOURCE of the RIVER OXUS, by 
A. Morris, E 23q- -—The 


beautiful Portrait of the Queen. 
or, the Merchant's Choice. 
“ Thirst for Gold,” &c.—Stanzas. 
Australian Emigrant — Russia and her Policy —W mter’s Féte. 
<) Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney—The T 
1. F. Gould—The Passage onic —stapuleen’ s Grav 
an Ey e-W. itness—The Living Sculptors of Great Britain—A Pas- | pe aaa gmat 
sage in the Life of a Politician—Passages and Events in the Lives - In 2 vols, small 8vo. price 148. in cloth. 
William Anderson, author of HE PROGRESS of IDO LA T R er 
*« Landscape Lyrics”—Stanzas to the Memory of John Galt. 
David Vedder—Lyric of the Heart. 


of Illustrious Personages. 


. and W. Boone, | 


edition, 12mo. price 3s. 


Gree: GRAMM MATICE RUDI. 
of | Ur 


MENTA in USUM SCHOLARUM,. 
This Grammar has been introduced into the Public Schools of 
Winchester, Harrow, and Rugby. 
John weastintaos miheimaste Street. 


| 





1. Svo. 


ve 
YHE EARL of ‘BRECON, a Tragedy ; 
Faith’s tee a Tragedy; and the eae ee a Drama. 
y ROBERT LANDOR, 
ae of « rhe. Impious Feast,” and « The ‘G ‘ount Arezzi.” 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


Price 6s. 
. atta 1 
+= DUBLIN REVIEW, No. XIX, 
containing— 
Arbitrary Power—Popery—Protestantism. 
Artatu’s Life of Pius VII. 
. Hallam’s Literature of Europe. 
“he Horse Guards. 
he Quarterly Review on “ Romanism in Ireland.” 
The Wants of Ireland. 
Scotland and the Scotch, 
8. Kecent Poetry. 
London: C. Dolman, 61 New Bond Street; J. Cumming, | 
Dublin; W. Tait, Edinburgh. 








er ee 








3d edition, 1 ame 12mo. cloth boards, 6s. 


Part II.| FYHHILOSOPHY of MARRIAGE, in its 

Containing :—Idolatry of the English ; by Dougls as Jer- | Social, Moral, and Physical Relations; with an Account 

rold—The Tollbar Keeper, a Character; + Hall | of the Diseases of the Genito-Urinary Organs, with the Philoso- 
—The English Musical Stage, by G. Hogarth —E nglish Art and | 

Artists, by Cyrus Redding (written expressly for the ‘* English 

Journal”); besides several other papers of interest. 


phy of Generation in the Vegetable ee Animal Kingdoms. 
By MICH AEL RY 


Sixty-four | London : H. Builliére, Publisher jonny iy oreign Bookseller, 


219 Regent Street. 


NUAL of HOM@OPATHIC MEDI. 


CINE. Translated from ce 3d edition of JAHR, 
By J. LAURIE, M.D. 





With a Preface by P. C URIE, M.D. 
2 vols. post 8vo. cloth boards. Vol. I, 13s. 
London: H. Bailliére, Publisher and Foreign Bookseller, 219 


oe | 
OF fae AL HIGHNESS | Regent Street; Thomas Hurst, Bookseller, 5 St. Paul’s Church- 
The March eames (No. III.— 
, : 


[arte 





| NHE MARTY RS. of sé IENCE; or, the 
Lives of Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. 
By SIR DAVID BREWSTE 





Witha Portrait, | f. cap 8vo. 


| ISHOP HEBER’S “POETICAL 


The C oming Racing Season, by | WORKS. Including Palestine—Europe— Passage of 


, the Red Sea—Hymns for Church Service—Translations—Miscel- 
| laneous Poems, &c 
| John sis Je Albemarle Street. 
‘ost Bvo. 9s, 6d. 
ANNERS ‘a CUSTOMS of the 
| JAPANESE in the 19th CENTURY. Described from 
recent Dutch Visitors, and the German Work of Von Siebold. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





SEQUEL TO BURNES’ VOYAGE ON THE INDUS, 
With a Map, 8vo. 14s. 


the Indus, Cabool, and Budukshan. 


By | By LIEUT. JOHN WOOD, Indian Navy. 
ate H John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


By B, Shetion ht oer A Poem, in Ten Books. The Three Ordeals; or, the 
on ac re TT h eV 
DiGi Wha Chase. ob Scetsds~Madaws of Now Wetke—. | Triumph of Virtue, in Five Cantos. Sudley Priory, and other 
ee and DR de 
ondon : Scariest der, and Co. 65Cornhill ; ByS aL ND CROK 
Agents for onus ‘the Edinburgh | "4 Xi see ee 


Poems. With Explanatory —— Etchings of the Principat 
Hindu Deities, and ve ag Plat 


Oxford : (freey’ Henry Parker; and J., G., F., and 
« Rivington, London. 





BOOKS aig + ene THIS D 
IBLIOTHEC " “AMERICANA NOVA. 


A c atalogue of Books relating to America, printed since the Early History and Geography of Central Africa. lilustratedt 


+ 1701 to 1800, with a Supplement of Addi 
tions and C orrections, ‘and an Index. 


The “al and coe sovarate, 4s. 


rs. | 
The Thanks | 
\. ‘National Education— 

tt i ale— 





he 
By ne Newton Lee, Esq 
6. Fragments, Xc. from J. P. ag ag 
8. BP ir ceqepee of ae reg Generais, No. 








marae: os ida 1841. 





Nearly r ready, in inl closalys pried olan post 8vo, price 12s. 
HAT 


TO OBSERVE; or, the 
abet ten REME ve BRANCER, 
OLONEL J. R. JAC 
aunnie oaks Royal aasameahte ot sae iety. 

In this portable volume are propounded questions on almost 
every subject of human investigation. ‘The ignorant in such mat- 
ters are taught, the well-informed are reminded, what to observe, 
in order to derive all possible information and benefit from their 
travels, or from their sojourn in foreign lands, or in their own 
country; and the least scientific will tind that they may, by the 
simple observation and collection of facts, as pelased out in the 
present work, confer immense benefits on scienc 

James Madden and Co. 8 Leadenhall Street, 





By ‘Thomas Powell _ 1. 


London; Longman, Orme, and Co. 


1 LACKWOOD’S 


MAGAZINE, No. CCCV. for March 1841. 


I. The Dourraunee Empire (with Map)—II. 
Lea—III. Miss need Whelan’s Business, Part I.— 
No. 3, On the Dramatic =V. 
gate V uberis ae ‘A r ifth ( hapter of T urkish History: 
quest of Egypt— VII. Wordsworth—VI1 
vageio, and Monachism—1X. Ten Thousand a-Year. 

Conservative Prospects. 


AL cone on the 
. Hints to 
“The Mar- 
the Con- - 
he Caracci, Cara- 





 (eceensors to Parbury and Co.) 





Wiliam Blackwood and Sons, Batabargh, and 22 Pal! Mall, 
ondon 


| MR. COOLEY’S WORK ON AFRIC AN GEOGRA PHY. 
rice 8s. 6d. demy 8vo. cloth, 
ir YHE NEGROLAND of the ARABS 


EXAMINED and EXPLAINED; or, an Inquiry into 





by a Map, &c 
By “WILL IAM DESBOROUGH COOLEY. 
London: Published by Johe Arrowsmith, 10 Soho Square. 


TEXA 


NTHLY CHRONICLE for March con. | Early in Map tthe Herth snd Chart ating complete 
The giao a Drama: Vivia Eee [2 E R ISE, PROGR ESS, and PROs.- 
iy X 





PECTS of the REPUBLIE of TEXAS. 
By WILLIAM KENNEDY, Esq. 
Late Assistant-Commissioner of “ihe Inquiry in 


| 
| 
| Lower Canada 


4 R. Hastings, 13 Carey Street, * Lincotn’ s Inn. 
rom 


Titustations of eas —— 
% ein at rice 5s. No. LII. for Marchsat 


"pur QUA RTERLY JOURNAL of 


AGRICULTURE, and Prize Essays and ‘Transactions of 


| the Highland and Agricultural Society 





Scotland. 


“ED I N B U R GH _ The increasing favour with which this highly important Peri- 


odical is received by all classes connected with Agriculture, has 
| encouraged the Proprietors to adopt every means 
sphere of its usefulness; and as an inducement to n 
hitherto been debarred from becoming Subscribers by the large 
price of the published portion of the work, they have lately re- 
duced the price of sets, comprising 9 vols. of the Journal, and 
6 vols. of the Transactions, published at 
welve Pounds, to Six Pounds, 
strongly and handsomely bound in cloth, lettered. 
William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, 
and 22 Pall Mall, London; John Cumming, Dublin; and sold by 
| all Booksellers. 
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13 Great Marlborough Street, Feb. 27. 
R. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICA 
TIONS now ready. 


I 


I. 
The Book without a Name. 
By Sir Charles and Lady Morgan. 
2 vols. small 8vo. . Portrait, 21s. bound, 


The Moneyed Man; 
Or, the Lesson ofa Life. A Novel. 
By Horace Smith, Esq. 
Author of ‘* Brambletye House,” 


&c. 3 vols. 


III. 
The Courts of Europe at the Close of the 
Last Century. 
By the late Henry S burne, Esq. 
Author of “ Travels in Spain, Italy,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


IV. 
Society in India. 
By an Indian Officer. 
2 vols. post dvo, 


Vv. 
The Spas of England. 
Ry Dr. Granville, 
Author of « The Spas of Germany,” &c. 
l vol. with Map and Thirty Illustrations, 15s. bound, 
« For the invalid or tourist in search of health, this work forms 
a perfect treasure." 


The following are just ready :— 


VI. 
De Clifford ; or, the Constant Man. 
By the Author of “ Tremaine,” and “ De Vere.” 
VII. 
The French Stage and the French People. 


Edited by Theodore Hook, Esq. 
2 vols. smal! 8vo. 


VIII. 
The Engagement ; a Novel. 


3 vols, 


Joan of Are; ; an Historical Romance. 
By 


erle, Esq. vols 
sia) —- ‘publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


OL 

C 3AZINE and HUMORIST, 

Jontains :— 
Fathersand Sons. By the Editor The Life and Adventures of 
The Friend in Need; an Extra-| CharlesChesterfield,theYouth 
vaganzaafterSterne, ByThos.| of Genius. By Mrs. ‘Trollope 
Hood, Esq. Pellets for Prosers 
Might against Right; a Ro-|Anti-Pacification. 
mance of the Tyrol. By the} Blanchard, 
Hon. E. Phipps A Winter and Sommer in Ca- 
— Louisa as Duchess of Par- By Frederic Tolfrey, 


Edited by wid eagle Se i Esq. 
ch Numbe' 


"he Mai 
BURN’S NEW MONTHLY 


By Laman 


2sq- 
nada. 


Rares Sporting. By Nimrod The French Press 
Morals and Manners of the 16th| Don’t ypu wish you may get it? 
and 17th Centuries Literature of the Month. 
Henry Colburn, habs 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


A adm ES meee ear ‘ 
IVES of the QUEE of ENGLAND, 


New and revised edition, 

“Ts now ready for delivery at all the Booksellers, price 10s. 6d, 

bound, with Illustrations. 

“These volumes have the fascination of a romance united to 
the intezrity of history.”—Times. 

“© A most valuable and entertaining work.”—Chronicle, 

“Ac mgt work, fall of interest, at once serious and pleas- 
ing.” — WM. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Sees. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
. : 
RS. GORE’S GREVILLE; ar, a Sea- 
son in Paris. 

“«* Greville’ is the most delightful, the most original, the most 
exciting book of the season.”"—Sunday Times. 

« Another of those delightful pictures of society of the first 
class, for which English imaginative literature stands so much in- 
debted to Mrs. Gore.”—Weekly Chronicle. 

“©We have no writer, with the pee jee of Miss Edgeworth, 
so capable of painting fashionabl mi e as 
Mrs.Gore. In this novel she is ante at home, for she has resided 
so long in Paris, and mixed witt the best circles of society, that 
nobody could be better able to paint the scenes of the great capi- 
tal of Europe.”"—Dispatch. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
x ArT 
Te NTAMINA £S SC HY LEA; 
8 Attempt to Restore seme Passayes of AEs chyine. 
Lhe object Ae reo attempt is to restore some old Readings by 
rejection of Giosses and Lacune. 


George Bell 186 oe Street; J. Vincent, Oxford ; 
. Hall, Cambridge. 





8v0. price 


or, an 


" BISHOP ina “4 DEVOTIONS. 
In a pocket volume, pr - in boards, 2th edition of 

COLLECT iON of PRIVATE. DEVO. 

TIONS, in the Practice of the Ancient Church, called 

the Hours of Prayer: as they were much after this manner pub- 

lished by Authority of Queen Elizabeth, 1560. Taken out of the 

Holy Scriptures, the Ancient Fathers, and the Divine Service of 
our own Chure 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


MA.| 





| 


| 


| 





ILLUSTRATED BY CRUIKSHANK AND LEECH. 
The March Number of 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, | 
Edited by W. H yeni AINSWORTH, Esq. 
dor ain 
GU Y FAWKES. 
by W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
lilustra — 4 George Cruikshank, 
k the Second. 
Chapter XI. t he Marriage in the Forest. 
Chapter X11. The 5th of November. 

An Irish Love Adventure. By Diary of a Dining-out Man, 

Phelim O'Toole Albany Poyntz 
Hora Offleane. By a Man A Classical ‘Ode, with a Free | 

about Town ‘Translation 
Messrs. Leech, Battye,and Slug’s One Hour with Death. Sug- 

Managing Chancery Clerk uested by a Picture by Sir | 
On Galatea. By Gotthold Eph- Joshua Reynolds, in the Dul- 

raim Lessing wich Gallery. 

Merrie England in the Olden Time ; 
Or, Peregrinations with Uncle Jim and Mr. Bosky, of 

aittle Britain, Drysalter. 

By George Daniel. 
By Charles Modern English Dramatists — 
Mr. Sergeant Talfourd 


By | 


Wanted, a Widow. 
Whitehead 
The Prologue 
he — 
III. The Resul 
1V. The Dispe meio — The Epistle to Fanny Elssler, at New 
Widow —The Wind-| York, from *‘the Omnibus” 
up. in London. 
Ho-Fi of the Yellow Girdle. 
lustrated by Leech. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


{National Deficiencies 


isa. 


NOW, 


New Burlington Street, February 27, 
EW PUBLICATIONS 
READY: 
I. 


Belgium. 
By J. Emerson Tennent, Esq. M.P. 
Author of “ Letters from the AZgean,” “ History of 
Modern Greece,” &c. 
« T’union fait la force.”—Motto of Belgium. 
dn 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


Il. 
Cecil; or, Memoirs of a Coxcomb, 
«*He was such a de! nese a “coxcomb- ~such a jewel of a) 


man." —Byron’s Journal, 
In 3 vols. gg 8vo. 


Memoirs of re — Family, 
y R. B. Peake, Esq. 
Including their C orrespondence with the most distinguished 
ersonages of their ‘Time, 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits. 
New Works just ready :— 


1. 
The History of Duelling. 


Comprising Narratives of the most remarkable Personal Encoun- | 


ters, from the Earliest Period down to the Present Time. 
By Dr. Millingen, 
Author of “ Curiosities of Medical Experience,” &c. 
n 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


Il. 
Colin Clink. 
By Charles Hooton, Esq. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous I!lustrations by Leech, &c. 


Some Account of My Cousin Nicholas. 
By Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq, 
Author of « The Ingoldsby Legends,” &c. 
To which is added, 


The Rubber of Life. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


IV. 
Compton Audley ; 
Or, Hands not Hearts. A Novel. 
ord William Lennox. 
Fa: 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 


Price 5s. clotl 


EAR-BOOK of FACTS for 1841, exhibit- 


ing the most important Scientific Discoveries of the 
past Year. 
By the Editor of «« The Arcana of Science.” 

‘The ¢ Year-Book of Facts’ is one of those laborious oneal 
tions of patient industry for which al! classes of readers are bound 
to be grateful.”— Monthly Chronicle. 

Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 


BY THE sean OF “THE MORAL OF FLOWER 
p 8vo, with Illustrations, 
ECOLLE CTIONS of the LAKES; and 
other Poems, 
By the Author of “ The Spirit of the Woods,” &c. 
7s. cloth; 10s. 6d. morocco elegant. 

“ There is a feeling for natural beauty, and an enthusiasm un- 
leavened by affectation, about this volume, which makes it doubly 
welcome.” —Athenrum. 

Tilt and Bogue, F Fleet Stredt. 


NEW TRAVELS IN TURKEY AND PERSIA. 
In2 2 vols. Svo. with Woodcuts and a large Map, price 15s. 

N ARRATIVE of a TOUR in ARME. 

NIA, KURDISTAN, PERSIA, and MESOPOTA- 
MIA, inclading a Resid in C ,» and a Visit to 
Tehran, Bagdad, &c. 

By the Rev. HORATIO SOUTHGATE, 
Tilt and Bogue, 86 Fleet Street, 





Price 5s. Part I 
| RANDE’S DICT IONARY of SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, and ART; containing, among others, 
} pore Articles on Banks, Ballot, Barometer, Botany, » Bread, 
| Bridge, C ameronians, Canal, Candles, Centre of Gravity, Chan- 
| cery, Chemistry, Chivalry, &e. &c. 
%%% To be completed in ‘I'welve Monthly Parts. 


| London: L ongman, Orme, and Co. 
{ 
pu sLUSTRATIONS of the TRAGEDIES 
of AESCHYLUS and gaa LES, from tie GREEK, 
LATIN, _ ENGLISH POE 
} By J . F. BOY IM-ALSte 
| Published by J. Vincent, Oxford; 


Price 3s. Part 


John's College, Oxford. 
Whittaker and Co. London. 


In 12mo. price 4s. in ‘bi boards, 
STORLE ANTIQU® EPITOME; 
founded on the Two First ? ortions of Lateinisches Ele- 
mentarbuch, by JACOBS and DOERING. 
By the Rev. TROMAS KERCH R ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
H Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; 


| and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stationers’ Court. 
H's STORY of BRITIS Li INDIA. 
By the Late JAMES MILL, Esq. 
| ‘es ‘ith Notes and Illustrations, by H. H. W =e Esq. M.A. 
H -R.S. Boden Professor of Sanskrit University of Oxford. 
| Sheena volumes, seven and eight, by Professor Wil- 
| Son, are now passing through the press. 
London : 


v [oon 


Fourth edition, now ready, 6 vols. 8vo. price 4l. 4s. 


James Madden and Co; L. A. Lewis. 


ES OBSTETRIC. A series of 
Sixty Plates, illustrative of the Art and Science of Mid- 
wifery, in all its Branches, 


3yA.L. MOREAU, 


| 
} 
Professor of Midwife ry to the Faculty of Medicine, Paris. 

} Part II. (to he completed in Ten Monthly Parts, each containing 
| Six Plates folio, with explanations), plain, 6s. ; coloured, 12s. 

| London: 
} 
| 


H. se Publisher and ee Bookseller, 
9 Regent Street 





Price 4s. 
— 
N ORNINGS with MAMA; 
L on Scripture, for Young Persons. 
| Sec ond Series. Concluding Volume. 

} The Oid Testament, in Four Series, price 4s. each. 

| © All mothers who make it a business to instruct their child- 
‘yen will feel themselves deeply indebted to Mama.”—Christian 
Instructor, 

| Edinburgh : 


| 


| 
| 


or, Dialogues 
New Testament, 


William Whyte and Co. London: Longman 
ic 


NHE COU? TESS ‘DS AUV ERGNE ; or, 
Sufferings of the Protestants in France in the Sixteenth 
| Canines. 
By CATHERINE PONSONBY, 
Author of “The Mysterie s of a and Triumphs 
of Grace,” &c. 

Edinburgh: William Whyte and Ce x 

and Co. 


| 
“London: L ongman 


In 8vo. price 12s. clot 
A N ESSAY on the DIV INE ORIGIN 
| and PERPETUAL OBLIGATION of ‘ot aga 
Clergyman of the Church of Scotland 


Edinburgh: William Whyte and Co. London: 
and Co. 


“Ee pte 
RASER’'S MAGAZIN NE 
| price 2s. 6d. contains:— 

| Non-Intrusion, Vetoism, and other Scotch Church Matters—A 
| Chapter about Faustus and the Devil—Sonnet on a Distant View 
of the English Coast — Soldiers of the Eighteenth Century. The 
Duke of Marlborough acbeth, Satan, and Syila. By an Ap- 
prentice of the Law he Moss Rose—Stars of Old Palt Mail 
(continued)—The City of the Magyar—Codicil to ** A ¢ hapter 
about Boutiques,” &c. By Candidus—The Condemned Cells. 
From the Note-Book of the ‘Ordinary. The Man of Colour—Rus- 
tic Controversies, No. 1V he Spiritual Folk—Local Courts, 
and the Independence of the Bar — Ports of France, and Admi- 
ralty of England. 

} James Fraser, 215 Regent Street, London. 


E NEW OP. OF 
x 
NHE METROPOLITAN 
for March will contain, among other original Articles— 
‘The BLUE BELLES of ENGLAND, by MRs. TROLLOPE ; 
2. Address to the 22d of January.)6. By Miss H. 
.» Lhe Baths of Lucca in the 

By M. 


Li songman 


for March, 


Similitudines. 
B. Macdonald. 

7. gees | of the Jews. 

Capetigue. 

8. Memoirs of Gibraltar. 

5. Memeits ofan Italian Exile. 9, Lord Killikelly. By Abbott 
Written by Himself. Lee. ‘ i 

a Notices of New Works, Literary News, &c. 
Saanders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
Agents—for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


Summer of 1840, 
4. Mr. ——— Maule and the 
Quakeres: 


n cloth, price 5s. or separately, ls. 6d. 
r 
Contetsurions to 
SURGERY 
$y JAMES YEARSLEY, M.R.C.S 
And Surgeon to the Institution for Curing Diseases of the Ear, 
Sackville Street, Piccadilly 
1. Deafness successfully T reated through the 
Passages leading from the Throat io the Ear, 3d edition. 
2. Improved Methods of ‘l'reating Deafness. 
3. An Outline of the Diseases of the Ear, 
and their Treatment, based on rational and scientific Principles 
Nisbet, Berners Street; Churchill, Princes Street, Soho; 
sold also at the Institution, for its benefit. 


each, 


AURAL 














a 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
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18th February, 1841. 


MR. CADELL nas ‘ro aNNouNCE 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


AND 


I. WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


ON SATURDAY, 271Tnx MARCH, PART I. 


In Royal Octavo, Double Columns, with all the Author's Introductions and Notes—1829 to 1833. To be completed in 
Twenty-five Monthly Parts, price Four Shillings cach, stitched; or in Five large Volumes, cloth, lettered, price £5. 


Part I. will contain WAVERLEY, and each Monthly Issue a complete Novel or Novels. 


The First Volume, which will be ready on Ist August, will contain WAVERLEY, GUY MANNERING, 
THE ANTIQUARY, ROB ROY, and OLD MORTALITY, price One Pound. 


Volume Fifth will have an Engraving of Sir WALTER Scorr, from Greenshiclds’ well-known Statue, and a Glossary., 


II. WAVERLEY NOVELS, (ANOTHER EDITION.) 


ALSO ON SATURDAY, 277s MARCH, VOLUME I. 


Tn Foolscap Octavo, with all the Author's Introductions and Notes —1829 to 1833. To be completed in ‘Twenty-five 
Monthly Volumes, price Four Shillings each, cloth, lettered. 


Volume I. will contain WAVERLEY, and each Montily Issue a complete Novel or Novels, corresponding 
in Matter and Arrangement with the Edition in Royal Octavo. 


The Last Volume will have an Engraving of Sir Waiter Scott, and a Glossary. 


*.* The call for cheaper Issues of these celebrated Novels has induced the Proprietors to bring forward, on the 
present occasion, Reprints, cheaper than the cheapest books of the day, in place of more costly and highly 
embellished Editions. 


Iii. SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY. 


ON SATURDAY, 10rxa APRIL. 
Complete in One Volume, Royal Octavo, with Portrait and Vignette, cloth, lettered, price One Pound. 


*,* This Edition will contain not only all the Original Poetry in the Twelve Volumes of 1834, but the Original Poetry in the 
Waverley Novels, and in Mr. Lockhart’s Life,— Pieces not before given in Str WaLTER Scort’s Portricat Works. 
The Volume will also have many additional Notes, and a copious Index. 


EDINBURGH: ROBERT CADELL. 
LONDON: HOULSTON AND STONEMAN, 65 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Printed by HANNAH PAGE MOYES, of Brook Green, Hammersmith, and GEORGE BARCLAY, of Number 2 Pullin’s Place, Islington, both in the County of Middlezex, Printers, at their 
Printing Office, Number 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square, in the said County; and published by WILLIAM ARMIGER SCKIPPS, of Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of 
Saint George, Hanover Square, in the County aforesaid, at the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, Number 7 Wellington Street, Strand, in the said County, on Saturday, Feb. 27th, 1841, 


Agents for New York—WILEY and PUTNAM, 161 Broadway. 





